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The  Resignation  of  Mr.   Kingsley 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1901,  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  came 
to  Chicago  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society.  Previous  to  his  engagement  with  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief and  Aid  Society,  he  had  been  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Children's  Friend  Society  for  four  years  and  agent  of  the  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society  for  five  years.  He  had  also  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  When  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  of  Charities  and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
were  consolidated  into  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  in  April, 
1909,  Mr.  Kingsley  became  General  Superintendent  of  the  new 
organization. 

Since  coming  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  participated  in  the 
initiation  and  organization  of  many  movements  on  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city.  He  has  been  particularly  active  in 
developing  the  co-operation  among  social  service  agencies  and  in 
discovering  practical  methods  for  focusing  this  spirit  in  unified 
effort  upon  definite  problems.  Team  work  is  as  necessary  in 
charity  as  in  business  or  baseball.  Mr.  Kingsley's  activity  in 
promoting  the  cooperative  spirit  is  amply  evidenced  from  his  con- 
nection with  so  many  philanthropic  agencies,  private  and  public. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Milk  Commission  that  later  became  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society,  of  which  he  is  at  present  a  director.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Social  Service  Club.  He  is  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  is  a  member  of  the 
Playground  Association,  director  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation, director  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  lecturer  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  City  Club  and  was  member  of  Advisory 
Committee  on  County  Institutions.  In  1911  he  was  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  in 
19.12  chairman  of  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Soci- 
ety and  the  United  Charities,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  especially 
interested  in  work  for  children.  Tn  seeking  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent poverty  and  misery  he  has  been  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  beginning  with  the  little  ones,  the  most  innocent  and  help- 
less victims  of  need,  ignorance  and  had  social  conditions.  To 
this  conviction  is  due  his  activity  in  promoting  the  open  air 
schools  and  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality.  The  Mary  Crane 
Nursery,  a  home  for  children  and  their  mothers  and  the  varied  and 
vital  work  that  has  characterized  it  from  the  first,  the  baby  tents, 
the  playgrounds  on  neglected  places,  "beaches  on  back  lots,"  the 
establishment  of  social  service  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital, — these 
are  some  of  the  things  which  were  brought  about  through  his 
initiative.  Because  of  this  deep  interest  in  the  life  of  children  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees 
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of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  to  become  director 
of  their  work,  which  deals  with  child  welfare  in  all  its  phases  along 
broad,  national  lines.  Mr.  Kingsley  resigned  his  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  Charities  on  May  25,  1911,  the  resignation 
to  take  effect  October  1st,  1912. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  has  resigned  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  to  devote 
himself  more  specifically  to  Child  Welfare  Work,  and, 

Whereas,  The  directors  desire  to  record  their  appreciation 
of  his  services  and  his  personal  qualities,  they  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing attention  to  these  facts :  Mr.  Kingsley  came  to  the  superintend- 
ed cy  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  in  1904.  In  the  years 
of  his  incumbency  as  superintendent,  there  has  been  continuous 
and  enlightened  progress.  Largely  through  his  spirit  and  concep- 
tion, the  union  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  became  possible,  and  under  his  lead- 
ership, the  United  Charities  has  assumed  the  functions  of  both 
and  exercised  them  with  great  efficiency.  The  Directors  believe 
that  this  community  has  profited  immeasurably  by  the  practical, 
effective,  and  highly  intelligent  service  of  Mr.  Kingsley  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  United  Charities  but  also  in  active  participation 
in  other  movements  for  the  common  welfare.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
man  of  high  ideals,  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  field  of  organized 
charity,  and  has  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  has  worked 
in  behalf  of  the  poor ; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  directors,  in  accepting 
with  regret  Mr.  Kingsley's  resignation,  tender  him  the  thanks  of 
the  organization  for  his  service  and  extend  to  him  its  best  wishes 
in  his  future  labors. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  this  Society,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Kingsley. 
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A  Word  of  Appreciation 

The  directors  wish  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  to 
those  friends  whose  generous  gifts  have  made  it  possible  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  United  Charities.  Except  a  comparatively 
small  income  from  endowments,  the  whole  work  of  the  Society 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  friends.  The  So- 
ciety is  pleased  to  act  as  their  agent  in  giving  relief  and  service 
to  the  needy  and  distressed  of  the  community. 

The  directors  and  friends  of  the  organization  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  generous  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  which  undertook  with 
enthusiasm  the  organization  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city 
in  behalf  of  the  financial  campaign.  For  the  liberal  contribution 
of  time  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  that 
resulted  in  carrying  the  Society  through  this  crisis  of  its  existence, 
the  organization  will  always  be  indebted. 


Courtesy  of  Chicago  Record-Herald 


WON'T  YOU  HELP  THE  UNITED  CHARITIES  TO  KEEP 
THE  DOOR  OPEN? 


The  directors  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  press  of  the 
city  for  their  public-spirited  work  in  extending  a  knowledge  of 
the  purpose,  methods,  and  needs  of  the  United  Charities.  ISTo  im- 
portant interest  of  our  city  can  grow  and  flourish  without  proper 
and  adequate  publicity.  The  newspapers  are  the  primary  organs 
for  expressing  and  molding  public  opinion.  Every  great  move- 
ment has  ultimately  to  go  to  the  people  through  the  printed  word. 
In  the  city-wide  campaign  for  placing  the  United  Charities  on  a 
better  financial  basis,  the  work  of  the  newspapers  was  a  primary 
factor  in  its  success.  News  items  set  forth  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation, cartoons  pictured  it,  editorials  interpreted  it.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  the  publicity  attending  that  campaign  was  positively 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  charity  movement  in  this  country. 
For  the  invaluable  contribution  at  that  time  and  for  the  continued 
good  will  and  support  of  the  press  of  the  city,  the  directors  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  contributions  is  the  liberal 
grant  by  the  railroads  of  transportation  for  summer  outings  and 
for  sick  and  needy  persons  and  families  who  must  be  returned  to 
their  relatives  or  sent  to  some  other  part  of  the  country  where 
their  health  may  be  benefited  by  change  of  climate  or  where  better 
and  more  wholesome  opportunity  for  work  may  be  found.  With- 
out this  most  helpful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  we 
could  not  have  given  the  9,000  outings  last  summer. 

In  another  connection,  we  have  dealt  with  the  growing;  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  medical  forces  of  the  city.  Physicians  are 
proverbially  liberal  of  their  services.  During  this  year,  fresh 
testimony  in  this  respect  has  been  furnished  by  the  increasing  co- 
operation between  the  organization  and  the  medical  fraternity. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  responded  generously  to  calls 
made  upon  them  for  service. 

The  Society  is  deeply  gratified  over  the  continuing  co-operation 
with  the  other  agencies  for  the  relief  and  service  of  the  distressed 
and  the  troubled  of  our  community.  The  helpful  relations  -with 
the  County  Agent,  Department  of  Health,  Department  of  Policy 
Municipal  Lodging  House.  Municipal  and  County  Courts,  officers 
of  the  Bridewell,  and  other  public  agencies  are  especiallv  gratify- 
ing. We  also  wish  to  record  with  appreciation  the  increasing  co- 
operation with  the  private  charities,  and  especiallv  the  growing 
relationship  with  religious  organizations  of  the  city.  More  and 
more  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  problem  of  poverty 
in  a  large  city — that  is,  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  misery 
among  great  sections  of  our  people — is  a  great  co-operative  respon- 
sibility. The  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  removal  of  the  con- 
ditions that  create  and  perpetuate  it  require  the  united  and  hearty 
service  of  every  organization  devoted  to  the  common  welfare. 

To  all  the  friends  who  have  helped  us  in  these  various  ways 
and  to  all  the  organizations  which  have  co-operated  with  us  in 
doing  our  task,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation. 


Foreword 

"To  love  the  public,  to  study  universal  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote, the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  as  far  as  lies 
within  our  power,  is  the  height  of  goodness  and  makes 
the  temper  which  we  call  divine." 
"The  practice  of  charity  concerns  the  citizen  in  his  indi- 
vidual relations  with  his  poorer  neighbor." 

Our  field  of  charity  comprises  the  whole  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  general  office,  under  the  board  of  directors,  is  the 
hub.  The  eleven  district  offices  are  the  spokes.  The  splendid  staff 
of  trained  workers,  well  fitted  by  nature  for  this,  a  life's  work, 
efficient,  thoroughly  humane,  sympathetic  and  fine  spirited,  and 
the  volunteers  serving  on  district  councils,  advisory  committees, 
and  as  friendly  visitors,  constitute  the  strong  tire  that  binds  the 
whole  great  circle  of  activity. 

This  should  grow  in  strength,  unity,  and  effectiveness  until 
every  needy  member  of  this  great  community  feels  the  beneficial 
and  helpful  effects  of  our  work,  and  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  lead 
a  normal,  happy  life.  The  United  Charities  has  the  machinery 
and  the  wdll  to  work  it  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

The  closest  scrutiny  is  invited. 

Advice  and  suggestions  are  thankfully  received. 

ISTo  solicitors  are  engaged  and  no  commissions  are  paid. 

No  salaries  are  paid  except  to  those  trained  workers  who  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  officials,  executive  committee,  and  directors  not  only  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  but  give  much  time  to 
its  work  without  pay. 

Detailed  statements  are  made  and  the  books  are  audited  by 
expert  accountants  of  unquestioned  standing. 

The  Society  aims  to  be  efficient,  prompt  and  businesslike  but 
always  humane. 

In  charitable  organizations,  as  in  business  concerns,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  mistakes. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  complaints  lodged  could  be  ex- 
plained in  almost  every  instance  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  those  who  were  displeased,  and  in  a  manner  which  proved  to 
them  the  wisdom  of  our  actions.  Just  complaints  are  indispensable 
in  serving  to  keep  up  a  high  grade  of  efficiency,  and  in  bringing 
the  number  of  mistakes  down  to  a  minimum. 

To  harbor  feelings  against  a  society  or  to  make  derogatory 
statements  without  investigation  is  injurious  to  the  society,  to  those 
to  be  benefited  and,  to  say  the  least,  unjust  and  unpardonable. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  bringing  about  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  our  work,  our  policy,  our  aims  and 
endeavors. 
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Modern,  practical  charity  is  not  understood  by  many  good 
charitable  people,  and  they  are  now,  if  not  antagonistic,  luke- 
warm.    These  people  can  and  should  be  made  warm  friends. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  material  relief,  helping  those  in 
distress  from  one  week's  misery  into  the  next,  is  sufficient.  Mate- 
rial relief  should  be  given  wherever  necessary,  but  the  more  im- 
portant, the  more  difficult  work  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  trouble, 
to  apply  preventive  measures  and  to  stand  by  those  afflicted  until 
they  have  again  become  self-supporting,  self-respecting  members 
of  the  community,  thus  becoming  assets  instead  of  liabilities. 

Tbis  social  service,  which  has  for  its  object  the  extending  of 
a  sympathetic  band,  by  a  sympathetic  worker  and  friend,  the 
rekindling  of  extinguished  hopes,  the  permanent  elimination  of 
want,  care,  sickness  and  trouble,  requires  much  time  and  money. 
It  is  this  kind  of  charity  which  will,  in  the  end,  produce  the  best 
results,  the  most  humane  results,  at  the  least  cost. 

Promiscuous  giving  does  more  harm  than  good.  What  does 
organized  charity  stand  for?     It  stands,  so  Dr.  Devine  says: 

"1.  For  action  based  on  real  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts, 
rather  than  on  the  mere  superficial  indications. 

"2.  For  co-operation  among  the  various  individuals  and 
agencies  who  have  some  legitimate  interest  in  the  particular 
applicant. 

"3.  For  personal  oversight  that  shall  remove  or  minimize 
dangers  which  are  recognized  to  be  present  in  all  relief  giving, 
especially  from  strangers." 

Summarized — it  stands  for  "knowledge,  co-operation,  and  per- 
sonal oversight." 

In  modern  charity,  "to  help  means  to  relieve,  to  prevent,  to 
eliminate,  to  reconstruct,  to  co-operate,  and  to  organize."  All  of 
which  are  essentials. 

As  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  modern  charity, 
investigation,  co-operation,  registration  of  relief  for  guidance,  in 
order  to  prevent  duplications  and  impositions,  so  wasteful  and 
injurious,  is  spread  among  our  people,  and  as  they  learn  to  know 
the  importance  and  economy  of  it,  more  work  of  this  nature  will 
be  demanded,  not  less. 

In  other  countries,  public  relief  measures,  whereby  all  classes 
are  compelled  to  contribute,  have  been  successfully  operated  and, 
although  this  country  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  opposed  to  legis- 
lation along  those  lines,  sentiment  will  change  as  it  has  in  regard 
to  many  other  things  during  the  last  decade.  As  it  is  now,  public 
and  private  charity  should  be  brought  closer  together. 

Great  efforts  should  be  made  to  cause  them  to  co-operate  and 
to  make  them  component  parts  of  one  system.  The  modern  method 
of  dealing  with  charity  problems  is  to  give  relief  intelligently  and 
wisely,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  distress,  suffering,  and  misfor- 
tune, and  to  apply  effectively  remedies  for  their  prevention.  The 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  causes,  suggesting  the  remedies,  and  indi- 
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eating  to  what  extent  the  government  can  be  justly  called  upon 
to  make  private  charities  unnecessary,  clearly  falls  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  settlement  and  charity  workers  and,  in  fact,  upon  all  whose 
humanitarian  instincts  prompt  them  to  work  in  the  field  of  charity. 

This  work  should  never  be  superficially  done,  but  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  if  so  done,  public  opinion  will,  and  should,  demand 
a  more  intelligent,  a  more  comprehensive,  and  a  more  thorough 
system  of  public  relief. 

The  information  so  obtained  of  the  causes  of  distress  should 
be  spread  broadcast,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  every  good  citizen  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  agitate  per- 
sistently for  the  remedies  pointed  out,  and  demand  the  necessary 
legislation. 

For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  her 
organized  charities  are  working  hand  in  hand. 

The  United  Charities  is  eager  to  co-operate  with  every  effect- 
ive agency,  although  it  means  a  great  increase  in  its  service  and 
expenditure. 

Our  district  work  is  patterned  after  the  Elberfeld  system  of 
Germany,  which  is  recognized  to  be  the  best  yet  devised,  and  the 
laws  of  Germany  make  it  an  unshirkable  civic  duty,  punishable  by 
disfranchisement,  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  such  duty  to  the 
unfortunate  and  deserving  poor  in  their  respective  communities. 

In  Chicago  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  friendly 
visitors  at  work  in  the  districts. 

The  Society  will  not  be  satisfied,  however,  until  a  volunteer 
force  of  workers  and  supporters  is  organized  in  every  part  of  the 
city. 

A  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
various  sections  of  the  city  for  the  care  of  their  own  needy  neigh- 
bors. Such  greater  local  co-operation,  intelligently  and  well  di- 
rected by  trained  workers,  organized  charity  knows  to  be  of  great 
value. 

The  sums  to-day  expended  by  public  and  private  charity  organ- 
izations would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  which 
would  be  necessarily  made  upon  them,  if  their  work  was  not  so 
generously  supplemented  by  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbors  of 
those  in  want. 

Without  such  generous  support  conditions  in  this  city  would 
become  so  deplorable  that  either  the  citizens  would  be  forced  to 
make  larger  contributions  and  co-operate  more  actively,  or  laws 
would  have  to  be  passed  which  would  make  private  charity  un- 
necessary. 

How  many  people  are  aware  of  how  much  actual  distress  and 
sickness  there  is  in  this  community? 

How  many  of  the  prosperous  take  the  time,  and  how  many 
have  the  inclination  to  ascertain  the  facts? 

Do  enough  realize  that  they  are  debtors  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  help  the  unfortunate 
ones?  tl 
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How  many  young  men  think  of  this?  Is  this  not  greatly  to  he 
deplored?  All  young  men,  particularly  those  who  have  so  much 
time  for  social  functions,  should  he  induced  to  devote  at  least  a 
part  of  their  time  to  charity. 

Do  not  too  many  of  the  wealthy  consider  that  they  have  wiped 
out  their  obligations  by  signing  checks? 

Do  they  realize  sufficiently  that  wealth  itself  and  the  power  of 
wealth  create  a  serious  obligation? 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  aims  of  modern  charity  will 
carry  in  its  wake  a  more  general  and  a  more  active  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  not  only  by  giving  money,  but  also  by 
giving  humanity  the  benefit  of  their  brains  and  personal  activity, 
whereby  new  and  important  problems  in  charity  work,  as  yet  but 
superficially  touched,  could  be  successfully  coped  with : 

Child  hygiene, 

Regulation  of  tenement  houses, 

Sanitary  housing, 

Establishment  of  lodging  houses  for  women, 

Vagrancy,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  nature. 

Conditions  of  to-day  in  city  life  are  not  what  they  were  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  New  and  serious  problems  have  arisen.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  only  three  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  cities,  while  at  present  approximately  forty- 
two  per  cent  are  living  in  cities,  and  ten  per  cent  in  three  cities, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  past  the  problem  confronting  the  people  in  rapidly 
growing  cities  was  to  provide  pure  water,  adequate  schools,  and 
public  institutions  for  both  the  sick  and  improvident.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  great  cities  to-day,  and  for  generations  to  come,  is  to 
provide  light,  air,  ample  means  for  healthful  recreation,  relief 
from  congestion,  better  transportation  to  the  multitudes  congre- 
gating in  our  cities,  better  facilities  for  housing  the  poor  and  more 
attractive  surroundings. 

We  are  many  years  behind  other  countries  in  dealing  with 
problems  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation  in  a  scientific  and 
intelligent  manner.  Until  these  new  and  serious  problems  receive 
immediate  and  serious  consideration,  complications  of  a  dangerous 
character  are  sure  to  follow. 

Too  many  of  our  charitably  inclined  citizens  present  organiza- 
tions with  buildings,  and  force  them  into  new  fields  of  activity 
without  making  provision  for  maintaining  such  buildings  and 
sustaining  new  work  imposed,  and  in  that  way  they  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  raising  the  required  funds  upon  the  charity 
workers. 

It  is  better  to  make  liberal  bequests  and  contributions  to  exist- 
ing institutions  (going  concerns),  because  almost  all  of  them  at 
this  time  cannot  do  effective  work  because  they  are  crippled  from 
lack  of  funds. 

Bequests  to  existing  organizations  create  no  new  institutions 
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and  no  new  obligations,  but  enable  existing  cbaritable  institutions 
to  go  forward  and  do  more  vigorous  and  more  successful  work. 

Women,  who  are  already  playing  so  important  a  role  in  the 
noble  field  of  charity,  and  are  so  well  fitted  by  nature,  intuition, 
and  keenness,  should  more  generally  study  seriously,  methodically 
(not  spasmodically)  the  many  knotty  and  difficult  problems  in  the 
modern  work  of  charity.  The  result  would  be  that  they  would  spur 
men  on  to  greater  deeds  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  and  their 
influence  would  be  of  immeasurable  value  in  accomplishing  the 
results  we  are  striving  for. 

"She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy." 

Dr.  Pearsons  well  said: 

"There  is  no  joy  in  the  world  like  the  joy  of  giving.  There  is 
no  earthly  pleasure  like  that  which  comes  from  giving  to  others, 
and  seeing  your  gifts  make  them  happy.  It  is  a  joy  that  makes  life 
worth  living.   It  makes  you  feel  good  all  over.   Give  while  you  live." 

Every  citizen  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "Have  I  done  enough  for  my  less  fortunate  fellow-beings  ?" 
The  answer  to  this  question  would  add  many  recruits  to  the  active 
charity  workers  of  the  present  day,  and  give  new  inspiration  to 
those  already  in  the  field. 

"The  conqueror  is  regarded  with  awe,  the  wise  man  commands 
our  esteem,  bat  it  is  the  benevolent  man  who  wins  our  affections." 
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A  Year  of  Neighborly  Service 

Last  year  the  United  Charities  dealt  with  13,352  families  in 
the  nine  district  offices.  The  year  previous,  we  dealt  with  10,072 
families.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in 
the  amount  of  work  during  the  year.  This  increase  was  due  to 
several  causes — insufficient  earnings,  sickness,  accident,  unemploy- 
ment, desertion,  increased  cost  of  living,  and  many  others.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  the  increase  of  work  is  found  in  the 
growing  co-operation  with  other  organizations. 

The  fresh  and  widespread  interest  in  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity has  created  special  organizations  and  societies  for  dealing 
with  the  various  health  problems  of  the  city.  Especially  in  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  tuberculosis,  a  great  company  of  people 
have  been  enlisted.  The  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
nurses  and  the  nurses  of  the  Health  Department  are  disclosing 
families  that  are  in  need  of  care  and  assistance  of  the  United 
Charities.  Recently  a  lively  interest  in  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  children  of  the  community  has  increased  the  demands  upon 
the  Society.  For  several  years,  the  Society,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  has  conducted  during  the  summer  a 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  sick  babies  of  the  congested  centers  of 
the  city.  Since  the  inception  of  that  work,  the  Infant  "Welfare 
Society  has  been  organized  with  stations  in  the  most  needy  sec- 
tions of  the  city  with  nurses  to  visit  in  the  homes  and  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  mothers. 

Deeper  regard  for  the  health  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the 
school  children  has  led  to  enlarged  public  supervision  in  this 
respect.  Thus  the  open  air  schools  brougbt  in  a  novel  feature 
fraught  with  great  benefit  for  one  of  the  most  neglected  groups  of 
our  school  children — the  undervitalized  child. 

The  institution  of  social  service  at  Cook  County  Hospital  and 
the  interest  that  developed  from  the  visits  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
quickened  the  attention  of  the  medical  fraternity  to  the  perennial 
problem  of  medical  charity.  This  great  and  growing  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  health  of  our  people  has  greatly  increased  the 
demands  upon  the  organization.  The  nurses  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Health  Department,  Public  Schools, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Infant  Welfare  Society,  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society,  and  other  organizations  patrolling  the  congested 
centers  of  our  city  have  disclosed  needs  that  were  hitherto  unknown 
or  at  least  unrecognized.  As  co-operating  agencies,  they  have  laid 
fresh  and  larger  demands  upon  this  Society  for  its  service.  In  the 
year  1909-10,  medical  agencies  referred  1,583  cases  to  the  United 
Charities  for  assistance.  In  1910-11,  they  referred  2,066  cases — 
an  increase  of  31  per  cent. 

In  another  direction,  there  has  come  an  expansion  of  the  social 
service  agencies  of  the  city  in  the  more  effective  treatment  of 
families  that  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts.     The  in- 
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creasing  effectiveness  of  the  municipal  courts  as  successors  to  the 
old  police  courts,  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations 
and  Adult  Probation  system  mark  the  advance  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  the  treatment  of  those  citizens  who  are  brought 
before  our  courts.  More  and  more,  especially  in  respect  to  do- 
mestic relations,  our  people  are  beginning  to  find  that  some  relief 
for  intolerable  home  abuses  can  be  obtained  through  court  proceed- 
ings. By  reason  of  the  great  interest,  for  example,  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  immigrants  of  our  city,  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  peasant  wife  is  coming  to  understand  that  although  she  may 
be  in  a  strange  land  and  among  strange  people,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  her  to  endure  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  a  brutal  and  dissolute 
husband.  Moreover,  the  courts  are  coming  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  home  conditions  of  those  who  appear  before  them  for 
trial  or  treatment.  The  consequence  of  this  awakened  interest 
and  expansion  in  the  adjustment  of  our  correctional  agencies  has 
led  to  larger  demands  for  service  from  our  Society.  In  the  year 
1909-1910,  legal  agencies  referred  916  cases  to  the  United  Chari- 
ties for  attention.  In  1910-1911  they  referred  1,403,  an  increase 
of  53  per  cent. 

These  developments — the  renewed  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
community  and  in  better  ways  to  preserve  it  and  the  more  humane 
and  effective  operation  of  our  treatment  of  delinquents — are  only 
marks  of  an  advancing  sense  of  our  social  responsibility.  The 
outcome  of  this  advance,  however,  was  an  increased  number  of 
calls  upon  our  Society  for  relief  service.  Not  only  did  the  needy 
families  come  to  us  directly  and  in  such  natural  ways  as  had  been 
the  practice  in  the  past,  but  an  enormous  number  were  referred 
to  us  through  these  other  co-operating  agencies.  There  are  more 
people  abroad  in  the  city  now  discovering  the  needs  and  the  misery 
of  the  community  than  there  ever  were  before.  They  discover  the 
needs  at  their  inception — the  beginnings  of  poverty,  disease  and 
crime,  and  bring  to  the  sick  a  physician  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  to  the  insane  kindly  direction  in  the  "borderland"  stage 
of  the  breakdown,  and  to  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal  a 
"chance"  before  it  is  too  late.  More  people  know  of  the  Society 
and  use  it  as  their  agency  for  helping  the  needy.  In  1909-1910, 
3,011  cases  were  referred  to  the  Society  by  individuals.  In  1910- 
1911,  4,399  cases  were  referred  for  care  by  individuals,  an  increase 
of  46  per  cent.  The  rising  standard  of  relief  and  prevention  for 
various  kinds  of  distress  has  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase 
the  burden  upon  the  United  Charities. 

The  reports  from  the  field  indicated  an  enormous  advance  of 
work  over  the  previous  year.  The  necessity  of  raising  a  budget 
large  enough  to  meet  this  great  need  practically  created  a  crisis 
for  the  organization.  Tt  was  felt  that  special  and  unusual  effort 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  situation.  A  call  for  this  service  was 
embodied  in  the  following  resolutions : 

if, 


Whereas,  The  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  helpless,  put- 
ting them  again,  if  possible,  upon  a  basis  of  self-support,  is  a 
problem  which  society  must  solve  either  by  taxing  itself  volun- 
tarily or  submitting  to  arbitrary  taxation,  and, 

Whereas,  The  relief  afforded  through  the  expenditure  of 
county  and  city  funds  available  for  this  purpose  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  hopelessly  inadequate  to  cover  the  suffering  and  want  in  a  cos- 
mopolitan city  like  Chicago,  and, 

Whereas,  The  United  Charities  of  Chicago  is  organized  and 
equipped  to  intelligently  administer  this  relief,  and  in  so  doing 
is  performing  a  civic  function  vital  to  every  tax  payer  in  the  city, 
and, 

Whereas,  The  annual  contributions  from  business  and  private 
sources  are  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  constant  demand  upon 
the  organization,  and, 

Whereas,  the  demand  is  continually  growing  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  forced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  additional  aid 
to  carry  on  the  work, 

Now,  Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  hereby  appeal  to  the  public 
and  earnestly  request  Mr.  Frederick  Bode  to  organize  a  citizens' 
committee  of  such  number  as  may  best  help  to  secure  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  in  annual  contributions,  the 
sum  required  to  meet  the  immediate  demand  made  upon  this  organ- 
ization. 

W.  B.  Stirling,  Chas.  H.  Wacker,  Prest. 

Ernest  A.  Hamill,  Treasurer.    F.  O.  Wetmore,  Chairman 
Granger  Farwell,  Vice-Prest.  Finance  Com. 

Murky  Nelson,  Jun.  David  B.  Forgan 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Leverett  Thompson,  Sec'.y. 

Howard  Shaw  C.  B.  Henderson,  Chairman  of 

1ST.  B.  Higbie  Executive  Com. 

Adolph  Nathan  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen 

-J.  J.  Dait  Marvin  A.  Farr. 

Arthur  L.  Farwell  Julius  Bosenwald 

Wm.  S.  Jackson.  C.  A.  Baltzer 

Jane  Addams 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Bode 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
The  headquarters  of  the  campaign  were  located  in  Mr.  Bode's 
office.  Under  his  energetic  direction,  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous commercial  and  business  interests  of  the  city  was  enlisted. 
The  plan  was  to  raise  $200,000,  and  as  much  of  this  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  annual  pledges.  The  campaign  awakened  the  inter- 
est of  the  entire  city.  The  press  especially  became  interested  in 
presenting  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  organization.  Volun- 
teers went  through  the  various  industries  and  solicited  contribu- 
tions and  pledges  until  nearly  the  total  amount  was  raised. 


The  success  of  the  campaign  really  placed  the  United  Charities 
in  a  position  of  meeting  in  much  higher  degree  the  larger  demands 
that  were  coming  upon  it.  The  city-wide  interest  that  was  created 
at  that  time,  the  information  that  was  spread  abroad  regarding  its 
purpose,  methods  and  needs  continue  until  this  day.  The  outcome 
of  the  campaign  heartened  the  workers  and  friends  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  meet  their  growing  task  with  fresh  courage. 


(Courtesy  of  Chicago  Examiner) 
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"Administrative  Expenses";  What  They  Really  Mean 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  rational  philanthropy  is  not  to  relieve 
misery  but  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  possible.  Charitable  gifts  are 
temporarily  necessary,  even  though  they  produce  some  evil  as 
degradation  of  character,  parasitism  and  pauper  spirit.  To  pre- 
vent misery  we  must,  while  using  palliatives  and  make-shifts,  dis- 
cover and  cut  off  the  causes  of  extreme  destitution.  Among  these 
causes  are  sickness,  accidents,  ignorance  of  useful  occupations, 
breeding  from  imbeciles,  parental  neglect,  unemployment.  There 
are  others.  These  are  important.  It  costs  money  to  find  out  the 
facts  and  to  invent  and  apply  preventive  measures.  The  money 
thus  spent  on  competent  agents  is  called  by  those  who  see  only 
the  surface  "administrative  expenses" ;  which  is  about  as  accurate 
as  to  call  the  salaries  of  nurses,  physicians,  school  teachers,  and 
parsons  "administrative  expenses."  It  is  what  we  must  pay  to 
get  the  Avork  done. 

The  agents  of  the  United  Charities  are  educated  to  aim  at 
permanent,  not  merely  temporary,  success.  Let  us  illustrate  from 
actual  and  recent  cases  where  emergency  relief  was  given  and  pre- 
vention or  reconstruction  was  achieved.     Names  are  omitted. 

A.  This  man,  a  painter  by  trade,  had  a  broken  ankle  which  had 
caused  him  trouble  for  some  time  before  we  knew  him.  He  either 
neglected  the  injury  or  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  proper 
treatment;  his  savings  were  used  for  living;  he  became  discouraged 
and  ceased  effort.  We  found  the  family  quite  destitute.  Within 
two  weeks,  we  had  the  man  properly  fitted  with  braces  and  sup- 
plied with  temporary  work.  We  continued  our  encouragement,  and 
soon  secured  him  regular  employment  at  work  that  has  enabled  him 
1o  live  comfortably  and  save  nearly  $300  within  five  months.  Re- 
cently, when  confronted  with  a  grave  domestic  problem,  he  came 
at  once  to  this  office  for  advice. 

Courage  instead  of  despair;  earning  power  instead  of  disable- 
ment; employment  instead  of  debasing  idleness;  comfort  for  the 
entire  family  rather  than  humiliation  and  a  career  of  beggary. 
The  money  to  secure  this  result  is  sometimes  misnamed  "cost  of 
administration." 

B.  Man,  wife  and  seven  children,  and  grandmother  seventy- 
hve  years  old;  reduced  to  destitution  by  an  industrial  accident  and 
defects  in  our  law  of  insurance  or  compensation  now  hopefully 
amended. 

The  ten  people  living  in  a  rear  cottage  have  been  supported 
by  a  special  fund  since  January,  1911.  Mr.  B.,  a  teamster,  is  in- 
capacitated because  of  the  amputation  of  his  right  leg  below  the 
knee  and  because  of  the  infection  of  his  right  foot  due  to  trying 
to  work  as  a  teamster  and  the  resulting  unendurable  strain  on  this 
foot.  (If  Ave  had  industrial  insurance  laws,  he  Avould  have  been 
properly  treated  from  the  start.)  The  amputation  Avas  necessary 
because  of  injuries  received  by  being  run  into  by  a  street  car  Avhile 
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driving  his  team.  In  1908,  he  received  compensation  from  the 
street  car  company  of  $1,000;  $375  was  paid  to  the  attorney,  $240 
to  the  physician,  and  $200  to  his  employers  for  money  advanced. 
He  was  able  to  support  the  family  until  the  breakdown  of  his  left 
foot.  Then  Mrs.  B.  went  to  work,  but  had  to  give  up  because  of 
ill  health  and  pregnancy. 

The  family  are  now  living  in  decency  and  dignity.  Mr.  B. 
does  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  healing  of  his  foot,  al- 
though when  we  began  he  was  so  discouraged  that  he  would  not 
let  the  doctor  or  nurse  look  at  it.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that 
his  artificial  limb  was  chafing  the  stub  of  his  right  leg  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  having  an  infection  developed  there.  The  arti- 
ficial limb  has  been  repaired  by  the  artificial  limb  company  at  one- 
half  the  price  they  originally  asked,  and  his  old  firm  has  promised 
Mr.  B.  employment  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  work.  The  whole 
family  have  gained  in  weight,  and  the  baby,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, is  a  fat  and  happy  youngster.  The  family  have  been 
moved  into  more  sanitary  quarters  with  an  additional  room,  and 
the  mother  has  been  left  at  home,  which  accounts  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  behavior,  appearance,  school  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  general  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  home. 

There  are  six  agencies  and  a  friendly  visitor  working  with  the 
family,  all  being  able  to  co-operate  by  means  of  the  registration 
bureau  of  the  United  Charities. 

C.  Father  sick.  Mr.  ('.  and  wife,  Armenians,  with  four  boys, 
eight,  six,  three,  and  two,  were  supported  for  a  period  of  one  and 
one-half  years,  at  the  expense  of  $450,  and  became  self-supporting 
as  a  result  of  the  personal  services  of  those  directing  the  plans. 
Mr.  C,  a  citizen  for  fourteen  years,  was  losing  his  sight  through 
trachoma.  The  United  Charities  secured  the  services  of  the  Visit- 
ing jNTurses,  the  best  specialists  in  the  city  and  hospital  care. 
Enough  sight  has  been  saved  to  distinguish  light  and  dark.  The 
mother,  a  neurasthenic  and  also  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  re- 
ceived medical  and  surgical  r-are,  which  restored  her  health  to  the 
extent  that  she  was  able  to  care  for  the  family.  In  matter  of 
support,  close  co-operation  was  secured  from  fellow  countrymen 
who  contributed  $250  through  our  special  fund.  An  Armenian 
student  of  the  University  of  Chicago  visited  almost  weekly.  The 
county  contributed  their  usual  supplies  and  coal.  The  family 
church  furnished  clothing  and  helped  teach  the  mother  to  sew.  also 
provided  all  holiday  dinners.  The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  in- 
stalled a  loom  and  furnished  a  teacher  of  the  blind  who  taught 
Mr.  C.  to  weave  toweling  and  rugs.  The  oldest  boy  was  able  to 
help  his  father  through  his  knowledge  of  weaving  in  the  public 
school.  Upon  recommendation  of  a  physician,  effort  was  made 
to  move  the  family  to  a  warmer  climate.  This  fall  we  learned 
of  a  fellow  countryman,  a  fruit  rancher  in  California,  who  stopped 
in  Chicago  on  his  return  trip  around  the  world.  Arrangements 
were  completed,  and  the  family  moved  to  California,  where  they 
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Lave  a  home  on  a  ranch.  Mr.  C.  can  continue  his  weaving  and 
Lave  opportunity  to  work  in  a  climate  more  nearly  like  that  of 
his  native  land.  While  the  family  was  always  careful  to  co- 
operate with  our  visitor,  yet  it  took  a  great  deal  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  frequent  visits  to  guard  against  well-meaning  advisers 
and  irregular  helpers.  The  mother  especially  required  most  care- 
ful directing  on  account  of  her  nervous  temperament.  The  only 
recourse  of  the  family  without  our  help  would  have  been  a  resort 
to  begging. 

D.  Mrs.  D.,  a  Croatian  widow,  seven  children  between  ages 
of  twelve  and  a  babe  in  arms.  During  three  years  of  entire  sup- 
port, family  has  been  moved  twice  into  better  quarters.  Last  sum- 
mer a  fellow  countryman  bought  a  lot  and  built  a  cottage  at  cost 
of  $1,275.  Necessary  legal  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
rent  of  $10  is  applied  toward  the  purchase  price  of  the  property, 
without  taxes  or  assessments.  Weekly  the  mother  receives  instruc- 
tion in  housekeeping,  and  with  the  oldest  boy  is  keeping  an  account 
of  income  and  expenditure.  Within  these  three  years  the  standard 
of  living  has  very  noticeably  been  raised,  but  only  through  the 
frequent  visits  and  close  friendly  direction  of  those  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  family  plan. 

E.  Children  without  parents.  Four  girls,  seventeen,  sixteen, 
fifteen,  and  eight  were  left  orphans.  The  oldest  girl  was  inclined 
to  be  careless  in  her  conduct.  Positions  were  secured  for  her  two  or 
three  times.  Finally  after  much  persuasion  and  almost  daily  visits 
she  was  induced  to  take  work  into  the  home,  and  under  careful 
supervising  kept  the  home  together.  The  second  girl  was  inter- 
ested in  a  course  of  domestic  science  given  through  a  church  in  the 
neighborhood  and  became  efficient  in  housework.  It  was  only  after 
several  years,  when  the  oldest  girl  was  married  and  the  second 
girl  went  into  service,  that  the  two  younger  girls  were  placed  in 
the  home  of  relatives.  A  friendly  visitor  has  kept  in  almost  weekly 
touch  with  the  various  members  of  the  family  for  over  six  yea's. 
The  youngest  child  showed  backwardness  in  school,  the  cause  of 
which  was  located  in  a  nasal  growth.  This  received  the  attention 
of  the  best  specialist  in  the  city. 

The  United  Charities  not  only  discovers  needs,  but  also  finds 
out  where  special  skill  and  educational  facilities  are  freely  offered 
to  avert  physical  and  moral  ruin. 

F.  Handicapped.  Mr.  F.  lost  his  arm  seven  years  ago  and 
became  a  drug  fiend.  With  wife  and  two  children  he  was  stranded 
and  drifted  to  Chicago.  Wife,  at  one  time  a  nurse,  was  placed  as 
nurse  in  private  families.  After  two  months,  during  which  time 
every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the  man  to  take  voluntary  treat- 
ment, we  secured  close  co-operation  of  the  local  police  and  judge 
wlio  committed  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  six  months' 
treatment.  After  four  months  he  was  dismissed,  apparently  cured, 
at  least  a  very  much  changed  man.  Since  his  dismissal,  he  has 
worked  a  greater  part  of  the  time  and  gives  considerable  evidence 
of  self-help.  0.3 
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G.  Immigrant  family  with  unsanitary  housing.  Mr.  G.,  incur- 
ably insane,  had  been  committed  to  Dunning.  Mrs.  G.  and  four 
children  were  living  in  two  rooms  and  hallway  with  no  water  con- 
nection and  no  toilet.  She  broke  down  from  over  work  and  the  only 
immediate  relief  which  she  had  in  view  was  to  take  roomers.  We 
found  them  with  two  roomers  living  in  these  two  and  a  half  rooms. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  Mrs.  G.  that  sbe  would  be  taken 
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care  of  and  allowed  to  recuperate  if  she  would  only  dismiss  her 
roomers  and  move  into  better  quarters.  She  is  of  the  temperament 
to  suffer  even  to  the  point  of  starvation  before  appealing  for  help. 
It  was  necessary  to  overcome  something  more  than  ignorance  of 
American  ways.  We  secured  the  new  quarters,  paid  the  rent  on 
them  and  placed  in  her  hands  evidence  of  immediate  support  be- 
fore she  could  be  convinced  that  anyone  would  care  enough  to  do 
this  for  her.  We  have  provided  regular  weekly  pension  and  rent. 
We  cannot  foretell  the  future  or  promise  comfort,  riches  and  per- 
fection, but  some  degree  of  improvement  is  ample  return  for  ex- 
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penditures.  Sonic  day  such  preventive  methods  will  lie  enforced 
by  public  authority  and  voluntary  self-ruin  will  not  be  permitted. 

H.  Young  man  of  twenty-seven  years  came  to  the  United 
States,  leaving  wife  and  baby  with  his  mother  in  Switzerland. 
Fifteen  months  later  he  received  an  injury  which  resulted  in 
blindness.  Our  office  communicated  with  his  mother  in  Switzer- 
land and  learned  that  she  would  be  glad  to  care  for  him  and  could 
secure  industrial  training  for  him.  We  had  some  difficulty  to  per- 
suade the  steamship  line  to  accept  a  blind  passenger  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League,  finally  did  so.  Our 
visitor  attended  to  all  the  details  of  his  getting  ready,  put  him 
aboard  the  train  here,  telegraphed  the  C.  0.  S.  of  ISTew  York  City 
who  met  him  and  saw  him  safely  aboard  the  steamer  in  the  care 
of  other  passengers.  We  have  since  had  most  grateful  letters  from 
the  young  man  and  his  mother.  The  County  Agent,  at  our  solici- 
tation, paid  his  fare  to  ISTew  York  and  other  friends  whom  we  in- 
terested provided  money  for  the  voyage. 

Cost  to  Chicago  ceases ;  taxes  are  lightened ;  the  man  is  placed 
in  his  own  home  and  has  a  prospect  of  self-support ;  interstate 
and  international  machinery  are  utilized  in  his  interest.  Costs 
appear  to  the  unthinking  to  be  "administrative  expenses." 

I.  Mr.  I.  died  about  a  year  ago  of  tuberculosis ;  there  are  two 
children,  aged  ten  and  one  respectively.  The  mother  has  some 
tubercular  trouble  but  is  not  an  open  case  and  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  reports  she  is  able  to  do  some  work.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  to  get  the  family  to  live  in  sanitary  quarters 
and  to  take  proper  care  of  their  rooms. 

Mrs.  I.'s  mother,  who  has  lived  with  them  much  of  the  time, 
has  been  reported  to  us  again  and  again  as  begging  under  various 
aliases.  The  mother  is  supported  by  a  tubercular  son.  Mrs.  I.  is 
quite  illiterate  and  we  do  not  feel  she  is  trustworthy  enough  to 
be  given  a  pension  without  supervision. 

This  case  illustrates  the  need  of  careful  visiting  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  new  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  of  bringing  the  in- 
competent under  legal  control  for  treatment. 

K.  Case  of  crippled  man  with  almost  hopeless  surroundings. 
K.,  21  years  old.  In  May,  1910,  K.'s  right  leg  was  amputated  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle. 
He  had  been  in  the  John  Worthy  School  in  1903;  his  father  had 
been  in  the  Bridewell  repeatedly  and  two  of  his  sisters  were  pros- 
titutes. Nevertheless  the  boy  seemed  to  have  considerable  stamina. 
In  August,  1910,  the  United  Charities  advanced  sixty  dollars  to 
pay  for  his  artificial  limb  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  gave  him 
a  position  as  elevator  boy.  In  July,  1911,  he  lost  his  position  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  through  his  own  fault  and  the  United 
Charities  arranged  for  his  admittance  to  the  Elevator  Men's  Union, 
where  immediately  he  received  a  position  as  elevator  man  at  the 
union  scale  of  $55  per  month.  While  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal he  repaid  the  entire  amount  advanced  for  his  artificial  leg,  and 
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we  believe  is  safe  from  joining  the  ranks  of  men  and  women  mak- 
ing capital  out  of  their  handicaps  as  street  beggars. 

"  Tliese  stories  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  reveal 
better  than  all  figures  and  statistics  what  "administration"  signi- 
fies; it  is  ministration  and  requires  education,  tact,  inventiveness, 
untiring  patience  and  unflagging  effort — qualities  which,  in  the 
business  world,  command  larger  salaries  than  we  are  able  to  pay 
our  agents. 

As  one  consequence  of  this  kind  of  ministration,  sickness,  in- 
jury, unemployment  and  vicious  inheritance  are  to  some  extent  cut 
off.  But  a  larger  movement  is  promoted  in  favor  of  medical  ex- 
aminations and  treatment  of  all  children,  youth  and  workmen  ;  in 
favor  of  methods  preventing  occupational  accidents  and  diseases; 
in  favor  of  the  infant  welfare  work;  in  favor  of  compensation 
and  insurance  laws  to  provide  legal  indemnity  for  personal  and 
family  sacrifice  by  working  people ;  in  favor  of  cutting  off  the 
idiotic  and  diseased  from  parenthood ;  in  favor  of  measures  for 
vocational  training  and  guidance  and  unemployment  bureaus  tor 
better  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labor  market  and 
training  of  the  unemployable. 


DISTRIBUTING   THE   GIFTS  OF  THE   CHRIST   CHILD   SOCIETY   AT 
CHRISTMAS   TIME 


Mary  Crane  Nursery 


Each  year  sees  a  new  growth 
in  the  range  of  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 
Erected  in  1907  as  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Crane  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Crane  and  his  children,  and  de- 
signed primarily  for  a  day  nur- 
sery building,  it  has,  in  addition 
to  keeping  up  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  nursery  care  for  children, 
used  its  excellent  equipment  for 
developing  a  neighborhood  dis- 
pensary, the  sale  of  pure  milk,  an  infant  welfare  station,  a  fresh 
air  tent  for  sick  babies,  an  open  air  school,  kindergarten,  play- 
ground, work  of  visiting  housekeeper,  domestic  training  for  women 
and  girls  in  laundry,  sewing-room  and  kitchen,  and  the  training 
oi  nursery  maids  in  the  care  of  infants. 

The  Nursery  has  always  reached  the  woman  for  whose  help 
it  was  established,  the  mother  who  because  of  the  death,  desertion 
or  illness  of  her  husband  must  support  her  young  children  by 
working  outside  her  own  home.  Such  women  are  sent  to  the 
Nursery  by  the  district  visitors  of  the  United  Charities,  after  care- 
ful investigation  has  shown  that  necessity  and  not  restlessness 
compels  them  to  leave  their  homes.  They  are  given  the  assurance 
that  their  children  are  well  cared  for,  the  encouragement  and 
sympathy  they  need,  and  have  in  many  cases  themselves  been 
trained  in  household  duties  with  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
receiving  pay  while  learning  and  later  being  provided  with  perma- 
nent positions. 

Last  year  a  special  effort  was  made  to  extend  this  influence  to 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child.  Many  girls  are  discharged 
yearly  after  confinement  in  the  city  hospitals,  homeless,  always 
weak  physically,  and  often  morally,  to  carry  through  the  un- 
friendly streets  the  child  whom  they  have  already  learned  to  love 
in  spite  of  the  shame  its  coming  has  brought.  Sometimes  they 
leave  the  baby  on  the  steps  of  the  foundling  asylum.  Sometimes, 
as  poor,  half-frantic  Mary  Stasick  did  last  year,  they  crush  out 
the  life  of  their  child.  More  often,  they  »o  to  the  home-finding 
societies  and  give  away  the  baby  for  adoption. 

Long  experience  has  led  such  societies  to  believe  that  the  mere 
fact  of  keeping  the  baby  with  her  strengthens  the  mother  morally 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  Every  mother,  however,  ought  to  nurse 
her  own  child.  The  unmarried  girl  must  make  a  living,  and  a 
form  of  employment  which  will  permit  her  to  keep  a  nursing  child 
with  her  is  not  easy  to  find.  Housework  is  practically  the  only 
thing  open,  and  the  majority  of  these  girls  know  nothing  about 
housekeeping.    Few  of  them  come  from  homes  where  they  received 
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any  kind  of  instruction  from  their  mothers,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  employed  only  in  factories.  No  housewife  would  take  them 
into  her  kitchen.  Last  year  the  United  Charities  combined  with 
the  Illinois  Home  and  Aid  Society  to  give  girls  of  this  kind  a 
training  which  would  fit  them  to  take  positions  as  domestics  in 
homes  which  would  accept  the  child  with  the  servant. 

The  Home  and  Aid  Society  rented  and  furnished  a  five-room 
Hat  in  a  neAv  tenement  building  next  door  to  the  Nursery  where 
four  girls  at  a  time,  with  their  babies,  were  given  the  use  of  rooms 
and  furniture  rent  free,  but  were  expected  to  pay  for  the  food  they 
nsed  from  the  seventy-five  cents  a  day  they  received  at  the  Nursary 
while  taking  the  training.  The  babies  spent  the  day  in  vhe  sunny 
cradle  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  mothers  were  excused  from 
their  work  downstairs  at  regular  intervals  to  go  up  and  nurse  their 
little  ones.  Most  of  the  girls  came  of  nationalities  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  a  child  the  breast  whenever  he  cries  and  to  feed  him 
anything  else  he  may  want,  and  the  excellent  instruction  in  regular- 
ity and  cleanliness  was  of  great  benefit  to  both   mother  and  child. 

The  training  in  housework  included  a  regular  course  in  clean- 
ing floors,  windows  and  woodwork,  sweeping  and  dusting,  chamber- 
work,  bed-making  and  the  hygiene  of  the  bed-room,  washing  and 
ironing,  plain  sewing,  and  finally  plain  cooking  and  service.  Two 
nights  a  week  each  girl  prepared  and  served  dinner  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Nursery.  From  the  first,  they  were  expected  to  keep 
their  flat  in  order  and  to  get  their  own  breakfasts  and  suppers 
there,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  domestic 
science,  who  occupied  a  bed-room  in  the  flat. 

Eleven  girls  were  thus  given  instruction  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  One  who  came  from  Russia,  a  peasant  girl  used  only  to 
working  in  the  fields,  had  been  betrayed  by  a  factory  associate 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  arrival.  In  her  distress,  another  girl 
who  had  also  been  wronged  directed  her  to  the  Nursery.  She  was 
given  light  work  during  her  pregnancy,  cared  for  through  her  con- 


fmement,  and  when  able  returned  to  the  Nursery  with  her  baby, 
to  continue  the  training.  She  is  now  giving  complete  satisfaction 
as  cook  in  a  large  institution  where  her  baby  is  the  pet  of  the 
entire  staff. 

Partly  in  connection  with  this  experiment  and  partly  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  untrained  women  sent  to  the  Nursery  for 
work  by  the  districts,  a  scheme  was  evolved  for  using  the  noon 
lunch  hour  for  a  lesson  in  domestic  economy.  A  common  luncheon 
is  provided  for  all  the  women.  Each  takes  her  turn  at  preparing 
the  food  under  the  instruction  of  a  trained  dietician.  During  the 
meal  the  women  talk  over  informally  the  quantities  of  material 
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used  and  the  best  ways  of  varying  the  menu.  The  following  sched- 
ule shows  the  luncheons  for  a  week  as  planned,  cooked,  and  served 
by  the  class  :  No.  Cost 

Total  Serv-  per 

Tea  Cort'ee  Milk  Bread  Sugar  Cost  ed   Person 
Mon.   Hash  (meat,  §0  24.,  potatoes, 

$0.1.5) 02     .05     .24     .10     .0.5       .85  13  .065 

Tues.  Beef  Soup(  bone,. $0.15, on  ions, 

$0.-2,  tomatoes  $0.1 2,  celery,  $0.3)     .02     .05     .32     .05     .05       .81  14  .058 
Wed.  Potatoes,  §0.25,  Gravy  (a  left 

over) 02     .0.5     .40     .10     .05       .87  19  .04(> 

Thurs.  Potato  Soup,  §0.18 02      .0.5     .40     .10     .05       .80  21  .038 

Fri.   Beans,  §0.20,  Pork,  S0.O5 02     .05      .48     .15     .05     1.00  20  .05 

Sat.  Soup   (bone,   §0.1.5,    tomatoes, 

$0.12,  beans,  left  over) 02     .05     .40     .15     .05       .97  18  .052 

§5.27  105  .050 
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Apart  from  the  direct  service  given  through  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  domestic  science  training,  creche,  kindergarten,  dispen- 
sary and  playground,  there  is  the  indirect  but  gratifying  result 
that  arises  from  playing  together  and  working  together,  whereby 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  friendliness  is  created,  national  and 
race  lines  are  broken  down,  prejudices  are  removed,  and  each  life 
and  home  takes  on  more  warmth  and  color  because  of  the  friendly 
contact  with  others. 

THE  YEAR  IN  FIGURES 

Number  days'  care  in  creche 18,086 

Average  daily  attendance 59 

Dispensary   treatments    4,389 

NATIONALITY  OF  CHILDRKX  RECEIVED 

Italian 41  per  cent      American    8   per  cent 

Irish 15  per  cent      Jewish 8  per  cent 

German 11  per  cent      English   2  per  cent 

Polish 9  per  cent      Bohemian 2  per  cent 

Other  nationalities.  .  3  per  cent 


The  Stock  Yards  Fire 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  1911,  a  fire  "back  of  the  yards"  de- 
stroyed twenty-two  houses,  and  made  eighty-eight  Polish,  Lithu- 
anian and  Bohemian  families  homeless.  Only  in  one  or  two 
instances  did  any  of  the  families  save  as  much  as  n  trunk. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Chicago  University  Settlement, 
the  Stock  Yards  district  office  opened  a  sub-station  at  the  Settle- 
ment house,  within  a  block  of  the  fire.  In  three  weeks'  work, 
seventy-two  families,  numbering  more  than  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals, were  aided.  Clothing  and  furniture  were  immediately 
secured  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  3024  articles  of  clothing  were 
given  awray.  A  relief  fund  of  $528.84  was  expended.  The  Stock 
Yards  packing  companies  gave  liberal  donations  of  food  and  loaned 
the  use  of  their  Avagons  for  the  distribution  of  the  supplies. 


Charities  Endorsement 

Charities  endorsement  work  began  as  a  conscious  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  in  1899.  From  1900 
on,  the  work  was  of  sufficient  volume  to  require  at  least  part  time 
of  a  man  especially  chosen  for  that  task.  On  the  consolidation 
of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  there 
was  a  greatly  increased  activity  in  this  department. 

For  many  years  business  men  and  householders  have  daily  been 
called  upon  to  respond  to  appeals,  by  letter  and  through  personal 
solicitation,  aggregating  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  They  do  not 
know  the  value  of  the  agencies  to  which  they  are  asked  to  contrib- 
ute. They  cannot  personally  investigate  and  must  give  or  refuse 
to  give  without  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  is  needed  to 
guide  them  in  performing  their  duty  to  the  cause  seeking  their 
support  and  the  community  which  it  serves. 

The  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  Chicago.  It  is  a  pressing  issue 
in  nearly  all  large  cities.  Work  in  this  field  has  been  largely  led 
and  focused  by  the  charity  organization  movement.  Executive 
workers  in  all  lines  of  charity  are  called  upon  more  or  less  fre- 
quently for  advice.  This  is  especially  true  of  workers  in  organiza- 
tions like  the  United  Charities,  where  their  field  is  city-wide  and 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  race,  religion  or  ages  of  applicants. 
Their  co-operation  covers  the  whole  range  of  philanthropy. 

Through  its  ten  branch  offices  the  United  Charities  last  year 
co-operated  with  over  800  agencies,  public  and  private.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  staff  of  paid  workers  who  are  busy  in  these  districts  and 
who  know  all  the  resources  of  the  neighborhoods,  the  district  offices 
are  made  the  headquarters  of  workers  in  other  lines  of  charity. 
Furthermore,  upwards  of  500  volunteers  are  enlisted  in  the  active 
work  of  the  Society.  They  serve  on  advisory  committees  and  as 
friendly  visitors  and  many  of  them  are  directors  and  officers  in 
other  organizations. 

In  this  intimate  and  vital  way,  the  Society  receives  its  informa- 
tion and  senses  the  needs  in  the  charity  field.  Prospective  givers 
in  increasing  numbers  have  become  acquainted  with  these  consid- 
erations and  have  turned  to  the  Society  in  increasing  numbers  foi 
guidance  in  giving.  The  secretary  of  the  Inquiry  Department  had 
as  an  aid  in  gathering  Lis  material  these  vital  sources  of  contict. 
In  the  nine  years  of  its  activity,  data  was  gathered  on  1,414  differ- 
ent agencies,  schemes  and  individual  solicitors  operating;  in  Chi- 
cago. On  an  average,  about  one  thousand  comprehensive  reports 
were  issued  each  year  to  the  most  influential  subscribers  in  the  city 
at  their  special  request. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  department,  many  fraudulent 
solicitors  were  driven  from  the  city.  The  general  community 
became  more  and  more  inquisitive  and  critical  about  giving  to 
objects  where  large  percentages  of  the  money  went  to  the  solicitor, 
where  the  agency  was  not  known  and  perhaps  had  no  local  board 
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of  directors,  or  where  reports  were  not  issued  or  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. Reputable  societies  became  more  and  more  reluctant  about 
lending  their  names  to  entertainment  promoters.  This  was  not 
accomplished,  however,  without  much  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious work.  There  was  at  least  one  personal  assault  on  one  of 
the  workers  by  a  person  against  whom  court  action  was  brought. 
There  was  one  law  suit. 

On  the  constructive  side,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  co- 
operative relationships  among  the  different  agencies.  This  is  some- 
thing for  which  the  Inquiry  Department  always  stood,  and  it 
always  aimed  to  make  its  work  beneficial  to  the  agency  that  was 
needed  and  was  desirous  of  doing  good.  It  can  be  said  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  reports  issued  by  the  department  helped 
to  get.  better  support  and  better  understanding  for  the  agencies 
reported  upon.  A  final  summing  up  of  the  1,414  folders  resulted 
as  follows : 

206  are  rated  "very  good"   14.5  per  cent 

325  are  rated  "good" 22.9  per  cent 

201  are  rated  "doubtful"   14.2  per  cent 

364  are  rated  "bad"    25.6  per  cent 

318  not  rated  because  of  incomplete  information. 22.4  per  cent 

1,414  99.6  per  cent 

While  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  United  Charities  are 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  in  favor  of  endorsement  work  through 
a  charity  organization  society,  they  have  been,  however,  impressed 
with  another  and  broader  aspect  of  the  whole  question.  All  who 
get  close  to  the  problem  will  grant  that  a  real  understanding  of 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole  charity  field  is  essential  in  endorse- 
ment work.  They  probably  realize  with  equal  clearness  the  short- 
coming of  this  plan.  From  the  first,  the  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  charge  of  this  work  felt  that  the  department  ought 
to  be  conducted  on  broader  lines. 

Complaints  constantly  came  from  outside  persons  that  it  was 
not  fair  for  the  United  Charities,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
solicitors  of  funds  in  the  city,  to  be  the  one  to  pass  upon  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  the  other  organizations.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment in  this  consideration  which  challenges  the  fairness  of  every- 
one. Granting  all  the  advantages  before  mentioned,  this  senti- 
ment and  all  that  is  related  to  it  constitute  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment and  a  very  practical  difficulty.  This  charge  of  unfairness 
carries  weight  with  every  man  to  whom  it  is  mentioned.  The 
organization,  having  its  own  broad  work  to  do,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  go  out  and  make  a  fight  against  fraudulent  concerns.  Issuing 
individual  reports  is  excellent.  The  character  of  the  reports  sent 
out  by  most  of  the  organizations  and  societies  is  such  as  to  aid 
the  persons  seeking  them.  But  the  individual  society  is  not  in  a 
position  to  send  out  and  call  for  reports  and  bring  all  the  rest  of 
the  agencies  to   a  standard  imposed  by  itself.     An   organization 
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more  largely  representing  the  givers  and  representing  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  community  on  an  independent  basis  stands  in  a  much 
better  position  to  do  for  the  community  the  big,  constructive  thing 
which  needs  to  be  done. 

In  1907,  the  superintendent  and  directors  of  the  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  made  an  effort  to  get  a  large  commercial  organization 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  the  president  and  director  of  that  or- 
ganization were  asked  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  City  Club,  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  was  chair- 
man. Again,  while  there  was  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
broader  functioning  of  the  endorsement  plan,  the  time  did  not 
seem  opportune  for  the  Association  to  undertake  the  work. 

An  incident  occurred  in  1909  which  brought  the  matter  to  a 
focus.  An  adverse  report  was  given  on  an  agency  which  had 
requested  a  free  vehicle  license  from  the  Mayor.  This  agency 
charged  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  United  Charities  and  asked 
why  an  organization  which  itself  solicited  favors  from  the  same 
public  should  be  the  one  to  pass  on  them.  The  United  Charities 
urged  that  the  Mayor  appoint  a  special  committee  to  make  an 
investigation.  This  was  done,  and  the  committee  returned  a  report 
much  more  strongly  adverse  than  that  of  the  United  Charities. 

In  his  communication  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  George  C.  Sikes, 
chairman  of  this  special  committee,  embodied  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  United  Charities,  namely,  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  city  of  Chicago  some  agency  which  did  not  itself 
solicit  contributions  and  which  more  nearly  and  broadly  repre- 
sented the  givers.  On  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  the 
Mayor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Association  of  Commerce  embodying 
the  suggestion  and  asking  them  if  they  could  not  undertake  the 
work. 

The  president  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  at  once  sent  for 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  president  of  the  United  Charities.  Mi'. 
Wacker  explained  fully  the  importance  of  such  work  for  Chicago, 
and  urged  that  the  Association  of  Commerce  was  by  all  means  the 
agency  which  ought  to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Wacker's  advocacy  led 
the  Association  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  followed.  Among  other  things,  a  delegation  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  was  induced  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  attend 
a  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  which  the  question  of  endorsement  was  to  be  under  discussion 
by  representatives  from  cities  all  over  the  country.  This  session 
was  followed  by  another  meeting  in  St.  Louis  where  representatives 
were  invited,  and  in  addition,  the  delegation  was  induced  to  stop 
in  Chicago  on  their  return  home,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
a  large  number  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  were  present  and 
where  the  whole  matter  of  charities  endorsement  was  again 
thrashed  out. 

Another  phase  of  endorsement  work  is  that  of  the  private 
reporting  agency  conducted  as  a  strictly  business  enterprise.   It  was 
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discussed  at  these  meetings.  In  a  number  of  cities  there  are  such 
private  agencies.  Some  individual  receives  subscriptions  from  a 
certain  number  of  concerns,  and  in  return  renders  reports  on  any 
schemes  or  agencies  at  the  request  of  the  subscribers.  In  the  early 
stages  of  a  city's  development,  such  agencies  are  of  service,  pro- 
vided the  men  engaged  in  the  work  are  efficient  and  trustworthy. 
At  best,  this  plan  only  results  in  a  sort  of  personal  insurance  for 
the  one  served  and  does  not  issue  in  any  constructive  policy  for 
the  community.  As  a  rule,  the  men  at  the  head  of  these  agencies 
are  not  of  such  caliber  as  is  coming  to  be  required  by  the  commu- 
nity of  social  service  workers.  The  reports  are  usually  gathered 
by  men  who  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  broad  field  of 
philanthropic  work.  If  carefully  scrutinized,  these  reports  would 
show  of  how  little  value  they  really  are.  These  agencies  usually 
lack  the  sanctions  that  are  coming  to  be  required  of  agencies  that 
solicit  subscriptions,  namely,  that  they  should  have  a  local  board  of 
directors,  that  their  accounts  should  be  audited,  that  they  should 
issue  reports  and  that  the  service  returned  for  the  contributions 
which  they  solicit  should  be  of  value  to  the  community.  There 
is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  in  many  places,  very  sharp  practices 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  subscriptions  coming.  In  most 
places,  among  the  first  agencies  that  ought  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated by  some  such  body  as  an  association  or  chamber  of  commerce 
would  be  these  very  private  agencies  themselves. 

A  committee  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  under  Mr.  John 
P.  Mann  as  chairman  was  created,  and  an  investigation  was  made 
which  comprehended  the  whole  country.  The  report  returned  by 
Mr.  Mann's  committee  was  doubtless  the  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive piece  of  work  along  this  line  ever  done.  It  embodied 
opinions  from  many  prominent  Chicagoans  on  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  the  Association's  undertaking  the  work.  Workers 
in  cities  all  over  the  country  were  asked  whether  the  work  ought  to 
be  done  by  a  charity  organization  itself  or  by  some  other  agency. 
The  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  a  broader  func- 
tioning. 

Mr.  Mann's  report  led  to  the  creation  in  the  Association  of 
Commerce  of  the  Subscriptions  Investigating  Committee.  The 
work  heretofore  done  by  the  Inquiry  Department  of  the  United 
Charities  is  now  taken  over  by  that  organization.  We  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
social  service  field  in  the  past  year. 

The  newly  formed  investigating  body  is,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  whose  4,000  mem- 
bers represent  the  leading  commercial  and  civic  elements  of  the  city. 
The  Subscriptions  Investigating  Committee  has  created  an  Advis- 
ory Council  representing  philanthropic  organizations,  hospitals, 
churches,  settlements,  children's  work  and  civic  movements,  and  Ins, 
in  this  way,  afforded  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  full  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  the  valuable  fund  of  information  and  expe- 
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rience  which  these  various  organizations  are  able  to  contribute 
and  which  is  essential  in  obtaining  accurate  and  comprehensive 
data  concerning  the  philanthropic  work  of  Chicago. 

Visiting   Housekeeper 

Though  much  good  has  come  from  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy  in  the  public  schools,  social  settlements,  churches,  nur- 
series and  other  agencies,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  this 
teaching  by  classes  in  rooms  with  elaborate  equipment  needs  often 
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to  be  supplemented  by  careful  attention  in  the  home.  Moreover, 
those  most  in  need  of  instruction  and  direction  seldom  get  to  these 
more  formally  organized  agencies.  Especially  among  a  very  large 
number  of  families  that  fall  to  the  care  of  the  United  Charities, 
there  is  need  of  continuous  personal  contact  with  the  mother  of 
the  home  in  order  to  encourage  her  to  a  proper  keeping  of  her 
household.  Accordingly,  the  United  Charities  for  over  two  years 
has  engaged  a  visiting  housekeeper  who  comes  to  these  needy 
homes,  gains  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren and  encourages  them  in  the  management  of  the  little  house- 
hold until  it  is  upon  a  working  basis. 

The  visiting  housekeeper  helps  the  mother  to  purchase  food, 
suggesting  quantity,  variety  and  quality ;  to  prepare  this  food 
economically  and  tastefully;  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  nour- 


iskment  from  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  County ;  to  build  a 
fire  economically ;  to  keep  the  house  in  order ;  to  get  proper  sleep- 
ing arrangements;  to  ventilate;  to  prepare  sick  diet  and  food  for 
the  baity. 

The  usual  breakfast  in  nine-tenths  of  the  families  visited  is  bread 
and  coffee  for  everyone,  babies  and  school  children  included;  and 
the  mother  cannot  see  why  this  continental  breakfast,  which  with 
the  addition  of  fruit  and  the  substitution  of  rye  bread  for  bakery 
rolls,  served  well  enough  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  old  country, 
does  not  give  proper  nourishment  to  meet  the  more  trying  weather 


COOKING  COVXTY SUPPLIES 

of  Chicago  and  the  greater  demands  upon  the  physical  resistance 
of  the  father  and  the  children.  It  is  hard  to  get  such  families 
to  eat  cereals  and  harder  yet  to  persuade  them  that  milk  is  better 
than  coffee  for  the  growing  child.  To  introduce  variety  into  meals 
limited  by  a  ten  dollar  wage  requires  much  patience  and  ingenuity. 

It  took  a  daily  visit  for  two  straight  months  to  bring  the  New- 
ton family  into  anything  even  bordering  upon  a  normal  home  life. 
Nearly  every  other  philanthropic  agency  in  town,  from  long  ex- 
perience, considered  them  "hopeless."  The  principal  of  the 
public  school  which  the  children  were  supposed  to  attend,  a  woman 
who  had  known  the  family  for  years,  said  it  was  "mere  senti- 
mentality" to  try  to  improve  conditions  so  unpromising. 

The  father  was  just  out  of  the  County  Hospital  after  an  op- 
eration for  hernia.     lie  was  earning  $9  a  week  doing  day's  work 
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around  a  Hardware  store.  The  mother,  who  was  later  found  to 
be  subnormal  mentally,  had  no  control  over  the  six  children  and  no 
comprehension  of  decent  housekeeping.  The  rear  cottage  for 
which  they  paid  $7.00  rent  was  always  in  disorder  with  unwashed 
dishes  all  over  the  kitchen  and  piles  of  dirty  clothes  lying  around 
in  the  bedroom  where  mother  and  four  children  slept  in  one  bed, 
with  every  window  shut.  The  baby's  face  was  so  crusted  with  dirt 
that  one  could  hardly  see  patches  of  skin  underneath.  The  oldest 
daughter,  15,  ran  the  streets  at  night  arid  was  suspected  of  fre- 
quenting saloons  of  questionable  character.  The  two  older  boys 
were  in  the  Parental  School  for  truancy.  Two  younger  boys  were 
also  habitually  truant.  They  ran  and  screamed  at  the  sight  of 
anyone  whom  they  suspected  of  being  a  school  officer,  and  when 
they  were  first  re-entered  in  school,  had  to  be  carried  there  by 
force. 

The  one  hopeful  element  seemed  to  be  the  father.  Though 
still  weak  from  his  operation,  he  stuck  manfully  to  his  work  and 
was  determined  to  keep  his  family  together.  After  talking  over 
the  situation,  he  consented  to  turn  over  $5  of  his  weekly  wage  of 
$9  to  the  visiting  housekeeper  to  buy  food.  The  United  Charities 
supplemented  with  milk,  bed,  bedding  and  clothing.  For  two 
months,  the  housekeeper  actually  bought  the  food  herself,  since 
the  mother  was  not  mentally  capable  of  wise  expenditure  and 
the  daughter  was  entirely  unreliable. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  daily  visits  because  the  housekeeper  was  needed  elsewhere. 
The  visiting  Housekeeper  is  still  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
family,  however,  and  is  encouraging  the  present  more  favorable 
state  of  affairs. 

During  the  two  months  the  man  had  gained  ten  pounds  and 
was  restored  to  his  normal  health.  The  mother's  mental  condi- 
tion seems  slightly  improved.  She  takes  better  care  of  her  house 
and  prepares  the  food  in  a  little  better  way,  although  the  condi- 
tions there  are  still  quite  undesirable.  After  various  other 
experiments  had  failed,  the  daughter  was  sent  to  the  Mary  Crane 
Nursery  to  work.  She  responded  immediately  to  the  treatment 
there  and  while  at  first  she  was  unreliable,  she  is  improving 
and  brings  home  her  three  dollars  a  week  with  fair  regularity. 
She  applies  to  a  certain  extent  the  things  she  is  taught  at  the 
Nursery  to  home  conditions,  especially  in  the  care  of  the  baby. 
The  oldest  boy  has  been  released  from  the  Parental  School  and 
with  his  two  younger  brothers  attends  school  regularly.  The  prin- 
cipal speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  what  has  been  done  for  this 
family. 
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Social  Service,  Cook  County  Hospital 

In  the  development  of  the  philanthropies  of  the  city,  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  that  the  danger  points  in  the  administration 
of  our  social  service  agencies  arise  at  those  places  where  the  ben- 
eficiary passes  out  from  the  control  of  the  agency  back  to  the 
community.  In  our  courts  we  are  providing  for  this  through  a 
system  of  parole  and  probation  which  carries  the  care  and  control 
of  the  court  back  into  the  home  and  neighborhood  conditions.  Sim- 
ilarly with  regard  to  the  work  of  our  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions, we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
carrying  the  service  of  the  institution  beyond  its  own  doors.  The 
time  will  surely  come  when  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  will  not 
be  content  with  dealing  with  the  patient  within  their  walls  and  then 
setting  him  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  go  his  own  way,  probably  back 
into  conditions  that  will  necessitate  his  early  return  to  the  insti- 
tution for  another  period  of  treatment. 

Over  three  years  ago,  the  United  Charities,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Commissioners,  established  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  a  Social  Service  Department.  Two  trained 
workers  were  placed  in  charge  to  look  after  the  patients  who  were 
leaving  the  hospital.  Many  of  these  were  unmarried  mothers  who 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn ;  many  were  homeless  men  un- 
acquainted with  the  city  who  needed  to  be  carried  over  a  period 
of  convalescence  until  they  were  able  to  find  work.  Some  had 
relatives  in  other  cities  interested  in  them.  Then  there  were  the 
immigrants — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — who  needed  to  be 
connected  in  a  helpful  way  with  their  own  people  in  the  city.  The 
workers  assisted  in  re-uniting  families,  induced  the  wandering  boy 
to  return  to  his  home  and  connected  the  convalescent  with  em- 
ployment. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  office  space,  it  became  necessary  to 
withdraw  our  workers  in  April,  1911.  So  useful  and  valuable  had 
the  work  proved  itself  to  be  that  many  of  the  philanthropic  agencies 
of  the  city  earnestly  desired  its  continuance.  At  this  point  the 
Illinois  Training  School  for  ]M"urses,  which  supplies  the  nurses  for 
Cook  County  Hospital,  undertook  the  special  work  of  caring  for 
the  needs  of  discharged  patients.  What  began,  therefore,  as  a 
tentative  innovation  in  hospital  work  by  a  private  agency  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  of  particular  worth  and  service,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  permanence  has  been  accepted  by  the  hospital. 
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Infant  Welfare 

For  eight  years  various  agencies  in  Chicago  have  been  defi- 
nitely working  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  infant  life. 
Four-fifths  of  such  deaths  occur  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  the  people  most  familiar  with  the  bad  air,  the  impure  water, 
the  dirt  and  congestion  of  the  tenements  are  naturally  the  first 
to  be  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  babies  born  there.  The 
Chicago  Belief  and  Aid  Society  introduced  fresh  air  stations  for 
sick  babies  in  1905.  The  difficulty  of  persuading  mothers,  espe- 
cially those  of  foreign  birth,  to  send  a  child  to  the  hospital  made 
it  difficult  to  get  proper  care  for  sick  babies.  "They  kill  my  baby 
at  the  hospital!"  was  the  cry  often  heard,  and  against  that  stub- 
born conviction  it  was  useless  to  argue,  so  an  intermedial  resource 
was  brought  to  the  baby. 

At  the  very  door  of  one  of  the  friendly  settlements,  close  to 
the  homes  of  the  tenement  neighborhood,  was  set  a  little  green 
tent  with  windows  swinging  open  all  the  way  around  and  white 
beds  and  green  ferns  inside.  Visiting  nurses  on  their  rounds  called 
at  many  homes  where  there  were  sick  babies.  Where  there  was 
need  for  outside  help,  they  invited  the  mothers  to  visit  the  fresh 
air  tent.  Many  came  without  any  invitation.  Once  there  and 
convinced  that  the  baby  was  not  wanted  for  clinical  use,  it  was 
not  hard  to  induce  them  to  continue  coming  and  more  and  more 
possible  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  a  hospital.  Any  mother  could 
stay  with  her  baby  as  long  as  she  chose.  When  she  did  so,  she 
saw  the  bath,  the  regular  feeding,  the  simple  loose  clothing,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  napkins  and  bedding,  the  absence  of  flies,  and 
the  nurse  pointed  out  to  her  how  these  conditions  improved  the 
baby's  health.  It  was  all  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most 
untrained  mother,  and  gradually  she  ceased  to  fear  the  forces  that 
were  trying  to  help  her  child  and  began  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  them. 

People  who  visited  the  tents  went  away  with  an  interest  they 
never  had  before,  friends  to  the  cause  of  infant  welfare.  The 
work  went  on  in  a  modest  way  until  the  Trustees  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund  made  a  generous  appropriation  to 
extend  the  possibilities  of  service  so  evident  in  the  tent  work. 
Since  that  time  the  Fund  has  largely  financed  the  work.  A  spot 
map,  showing  the  wards  where  in  largest  numbers  babies  died  of 
diarrhoeal  disease  during  the  summer  months,  was  made  the  basis 
for  a  systematic  campaign  for  reducing  the  infant  mortality  of 
the  city.  Through  the  initiative  of  the  United  Charities,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration, the  branch  medical  societies,  the  Pediatric  Society — a 
total  of  some  fifty  social  and  philanthropic  agencies — a  concerted 
movement  was  begun  in  1909.  The  city  was  districted  to  allow 
house  to  house  visitation  in  the  wards  Avhere  the  mortality  was 
highest.     Visiting  nurses  and  tent  nurses  and  physicians  worked 
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Problem  of  Infant  Mortality 
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together  to  care  for  the  babies  and  instruct  the  mothers.  Pam- 
phlets in  foreign  languages  were  distributed  to  the  homes.  Placards 
showing  the  proper  food  for  the  baby  were  posted  in  the  street 
cars  and  on  billboards.  Every  effort  was  made  to  concentrate  the 
treatment  on  the  home. 

During  the  first  summer  of  this  organized  co-operation,  the 
death  rate  of  children  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  had  fallen  below 
the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years  by  18  per  cent.  In  1911, 
the  third  summer  of  the  work,  according  to  the  City  Health  De- 
partment, the  infant  mortality  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  for  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1910,  showed  a  net  reduction  of  362  deaths.  "Of  this 
decrease,"  says  the  Health  Department  Bulletin  for  October  21st, 
"311  occurred  in  the  wards  covered  by  the  Infant  Welfare  Service. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  21.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  de- 
crease of  less  than  15.5  per  cent  in  the  better  residence  wards  in 
which  the  welfare  service  was  considered  less  urgent.  The  weather 
in  May  and  June  of  the  past  summer  was  considerably  hotter 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1910.  The  welfare  workers 
anticipated  greater  difficulties  this  year  in  keeping  down  the  infant 
mortality,  but  were  remarkably  successful  in  spite  of  the  earlv  heat. 
The  temperature  from  July  to  September  was  practically  the 
same  both  summers." 

hi  1911,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  acting 
through  the  United  Charities,  cared  for  1157  sick  babies  in  nine 
fresh  air  tents :  the  Henry  Booth,  in  the  yard  of  Henry  Booth 
House,  701  W.  14th  Place;  the  Mary  Crane,  on  the  roof  of  the 
Mary  Crane  Nursery,  818  Ewing  Street;  the  Gault  Court,  on  the 
roof  of  the  Cregier  Public  Bath,  1153  Gault  Court;  the  Kensing- 
ton, in  the  yard  of  an  unused  store  building,  11532  Michigan  Ave- 
nue; the  South  Chicago,  85th  Street;  the  Northwest  Tent,  on  the 
roof  of  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement;  the  Southwest 
Tent,  in  the  vacant  lot  at  16th  and  Wood  Streets ;  the  St.  Elizabeth's 
Tent,  in  the  yard  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Day  Nursery,  1360  N.  Ashland 
Avenue ;  and  the  Chicago  Commons  Tent,  which  was  really  not 
a  tent  at  all  but  a  large  airy  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  Chicago 
Commons  Settlement  building  at  Grand  Avenue  and  Morgan 
Street. 

For  two  years,  all  the  agencies  have  co-operated  and  helped 
promote  the  Health  Department  as  the  center  of  this  activity.  It 
is  the  general  conviction  that  there  should  be  in  this  department 
a  strong,  well  organized  bureau  of  child  hygiene.  Much  of  the 
work  in  this  field  can  be  done  only  through  the  health  bureau. 
Out  of  this  co-operative  endeavor  has  come  an  increased  efficiency 
of  work,  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  insistent  and  intelli- 
gent, better  directed  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  birth  regis- 
tration, milk  supply,  housing,  relief  and  other  matters  vitally 
affecting  infant  welfare. 
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Registration  Bureau 

With  the  multiplication  of  agencies  for  the  relief  of  distress 
among  the  poor,  there  is  a  growing  need  of  intelligent  co-operative 
action  by  the  agencies  aiding  the  family  or  person. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  are  not  lessening — instead  they  are  in- 
creasing with  the  rise  in  the  standards  of  living  and  the  improved 
quality  of  philanthropic  effort  on  their  behalf.  Ten  years  ago  we 
thought  the  requirements  of  the  sick  poor  were  quite  fully  met 
by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  which  gives  general  nursing  ser- 
vice. Since  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade,  the  infant  mortality 
campaign  and  the  agitation  for  better  health  conditions  for  school 
children,  Ave  have  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Nurses, 
the  Infant  Welfare  Society  Nurses,  and  the  School  Nurses  of  the 
Health  Department,  going  daily  into  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  happy  over  a  court  that  could  deal  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  with  the  dependency  and  delinquency  of  chil- 
dren. Now,  in  addition  to  this  Juvenile  Court,  we  have  a  second 
agency,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  which  carries  the 
paternal  care  of  the  community  a  step  farther  and  deals  with  the 
person  or  persons  contributing  to  the  dependency  or  delinquency 
of  the  child. 

Special  activities  in  behalf  of  children,  the  sick,  the  old,  and 
the  infirm  are  everywhere  springing  into  being.  What  provisions 
have  we  made  that  their  work  may  prove  an  unqualified  blessing 
to  the  poor  whom  they  wish  to  serve?  How  are  these  societies  to 
know  when  called  upon  for  such  help  as  they  are  organized  to  give, 
that  they  are  not  working  at  cross-purposes  with  some  other  society 
that  is  also  trying  to  aid  a  given  family?  Those  in  distress  are  not 
apt  to  tell  one  charity  worker  that  they  are  being  visited  by  an- 
other— they  believe  they  need  all  the  help  they  can  secure  and  that 
telling  would  drive  away  one  source.  They  are  not  alone  in  their 
inability  to  realize  the  necessity  of  two  agencies  knowing  whether 
they  are  working  simultaneously  but  not  together  for  the  relief 
and  up-building  of  a  family  in  need.  Over  and  over  again,  we  hear 
people  say :  "Oh  well,  the  poor  need  all  the  help  they  can  get." 
True  indeed.  It  is  not  to  deny  the  need,  but  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits, that  we  are  demanding  some  medium  by  which  two  agencies 
may  know  when  they  are  interested  in  the  same  family  situation. 

We  want  the  agencies  to  "get  together,"  to  pool  their  knowledge, 
their  interest,  and  their  ability  to  help,  so  that  the  family  shall 
feel  the  strong  impulse  of  their  united  efforts,  and  lend  its  co-oper- 
ation to  the  plans  for  its  restoration  to  normal  living  conditions. 

In  Chicago  during  the  past  year  (October  1,  1910,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1911)  some  twenty  agencies  dealing  with  the  poor  family 
as  a  unit  or  with  fractional  parts  of  it,  as  the  child,  the  aged,  the 
sick  or  the  delinquent  member,  placed  on  file  in  the  Registration 
Bureau  of  the  United  Charities  identifying  information  on  44.480 
cases.     Of  this  number  11,856  were  found  to  have  been  registered 
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before,  some  once,  others  twice,  and  many  three  or  four  times; 
23,999  reports  were  sent  out  to  those  agencies  interested  in  these 
11,856  cases.  This  means  that  of  the  44,480  cases  registered  11,- 
856  were  marked  by  increased  efficiency  in  the  administering  of 
relief,  because  every  time  the  Registration  Bureau  found  two  or 
more  agencies  interested  in  the  same  family,  all  the  agencies  were 
immediately  notified  of  the  fact.  This  result  should  have  fol- 
lowed, though  we  have  no  way  of  keeping  records  of  results  as 
yet,  that  A  and  B  interested  in  the  C  family  called  each  other  up 
at  once  for  a  conference,  and  thereafter  did  team  work  in  behalf 
of  the  family. 

Dependency  is  a  departure  from  the  normal  condition  of  family 
life,  and  it  takes  a  definite  course  of  treatment  intelligently  fol- 
lowed out  by  everyone  on  the  case  to  assure  a  return  to  social 
health.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  poor  to  treat  them  with  a  little  mate- 
rial relief  to-day,  free  sick  care  to-morrow,  and  legal  advice  next 
week.  If  the  A  family  is  in  dire  need  of  food  as  well  as  nursing 
care,  because  the  bread  winner  has  lost  an  arm  in  an  unprotected 
machine,  a  United  Charities  visitor  may  have  the  family  reported 
to  her  one  day,  the  visiting  nurse  get  a  call  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  be  asked  by  a  family  friend  to  see  the 
man's  employer.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  great  need  of  sev- 
eral agencies  taking  a  hand  in  such  a  situation,  but  can  there  be 
a  possible  question  as  to  the  need  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  these  agencies? 

Again  we  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  definite  place  or 
bureau  where  each  may  find  out  who  else  is  being  called  on  to  help 
the  family. 

The  United  Charities  has  always  maintained  such  a  Bureau 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  district  offices.  In  December  of  1909  the 
Society  offered  the  use  of  this  Bureau  to  all  other  social  service 
bodies  who  would  join  in  an  effort  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  by 
placing  in  its  files  identifying  data  on  all  their  new  cases.  The 
results  to  the  twenty  agencies  who  have  sought  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  own  and  others'  work  through  registration  are  most 
encouraging.  One  superintendent  writes :  "I  feel  that  the  informa- 
tion which  we  are  enabled  to  secure  through  the  reports  coming 
from  the  Registration  Bureau  has  been  of  great  value  to  our  Dis- 
pensary Department,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  led  to  increased  co- 
operation and  a  strengthening  of  our  own  work." 

I ii  order  that  social  work  may  go  forward  vigorously  and  vic- 
toriously in  Chicago  all  its  philanthropic  agencies  must  become 
members  of  this  Bureau.  We  are  arranging  to  ask  the  societies 
now  registering  to  become  jointly  responsible  with  us  in  the  man- 
agement and  financial  upkeep,  so  that  the  future  growth  of 
the  Bureau  may  be  shared  by  all  who  are  to  benefit  by  its  service. 
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Open  Air   Schools 


"How  sick  lias  a  fellow  got  to  be  to  get  into  this  'ere  school?'' 
was  the  eager  inquiry  of  an  open  air  school  lad  as  he  led  one  of 
his  little  friends  into  the  presence  of  the  doctor  whose  work  it  is 
to  select  from  the  large  army  of  physically  defective  children  the 
particular  candidates  most  in  need  of  the  benefits  which  the  open 
air  schools  confer.  That  question,  with  slight  variations,  is  being 
asked  the  country  over.  Anxious  parents  write.  They  come  to 
you  at  the  close  of  every  address  on  this  subject  and  ask  how  long 
it  will  be  before  the  same  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  physically  normal  child. 


ELIZABETH   McCORMICK   OPEN 
AIR   SCHOOL   NUMBER   THREE 


It  is  coming.  Never  before  has  so  much  study  and  thought 
been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  school  children,  the  whole  hundred 
per  cent  of  them.  We  have  found  that  sunshine,  fresh  air,  whole- 
some food  and  rest  are  good  for  sick  people.  We  are  now  making 
the  remarkable  discovery  that  these  things  are  also  good  for  well 
people.  We  may  even  come  to  a  time  when  others  besides  those- 
who  have  lost  it  will  put  a  real  value  on  health. 

The  social  worker  every  day  meets  men  and  women  who  are- 
finished  products  of  a  childhood  whose  energies  have  been  dissi- 
pated in  fighting  against  bad  economic  conditions.  Through 
many  avenues  of  experience,  the  attention  of  the  United  Charities 
has  been  fastened  upon  the  physically  backward  child.  The  or- 
ganization  deals   with   large   numbers   of   families    in   which   the> 
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breadwinner  is  either  incapacitated  by  tuberculosis  or  has  died 
from  it.  This  means  exposure  to  contagion  and  privation  which 
makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  the  children  should  contract  the 
disease.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  school 
had  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  their  immediate  families.  Then  in 
its  extensive  summer  outing  work,  the  United  Charities  has  seen 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  children  who,  because  of  their  weak- 
ened physical  condition,  were  rejected  by  the  doctors,  since  they 
could  not  safely  romp  and  play  with  other  children. 


A  REAL   "FOREST  SCHOOL"   AT   CAMP   ALGONQUIN 

Pursuing  this  matter,  we  found  large  numbers  of  children  who, 
on  account  of  this  condition,  could  not  safely  go  to  school,  and 
if  in  school,  could  not  take  the  curriculum  offered.  To  show  the 
possibility  of  meeting  their  need,  private  philanthropy  and  or- 
ganized charity  combined  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
anti-tuberculosis  forces  of  the  city  to  begin  the  first  year  'round 
open  air  school  in  Chicago,  known  as  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Open  Air  School.  The  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
provided  food,  clothing,  cots  and  blankets,  open  air  tent  and  equip- 
ment and  extra  medical  and  nursing  attendance.  The  Board  of 
Education  provided  the  teacher  and  put  in  the  ordinary  school 
equipment  of  books,  blackboards  and  desks.  The  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute sent  a  nurse  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  improve 
conditions  there. 


Arrangements  for  opening  the  school  were  completed  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  and  the  first  month  saw  an  attendance  of  25,  which 
was  later  increased  to  35  to  more  nearly  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands for  admission.  The  pupils  were  dressed  in  picturesque 
Eskimo  suits  of  heavy  blankets  drawn  on  over  their  ordinary 
clothing,  and  with  the  aid  of  lumbermen's  boots,  fleece  lined  gloves 
and  soapstones,  kept  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable  through  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  winter,  although  no  heat  was  provided  in 
the  asbestos  board  tent  with  the  swinging  windows  up  on  the  roof 
four  stories  in  the  air.  There  was  always  a  warm  place  where 
the  children  could  go  if  they  wished,  and  the  meals  were  served 
in  a  warm  room,  but  the  little  tent  among  the  pine  trees  seemed 
to  hold  the  greatest  charm  for  them.  The  Eskimo  suit  has  been 
adopted  in  many  cities,  and  the  Christmas  trees  are  also  a  usual 
accompaniment.  The  Eskimo  suit  originated  in  Chicago.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kingsley  and  was  worked  out  by  Miss  Brocket!, 
superintendent  of  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 

The  daily  program  included : 

Rise    7 :00 

Breakfast  at  home 7  :15  to  7  :45 

Arrive  at  school   8 :00 

Temperature  taken  and  inspection  by  nurse 8:00  to  8:30 

Bath  and  lunch 8  :30  to  9  :00 

In   school    9 :00  to  10 :15 

Recess    10  :15  to  10  :30 

In   school    10  :30  to  11 :45 

Get  ready  for  dinner 11 :45  to  12  :00 

Dinner  ' 12  :00  to  12  :45 

Section  1  : 

Rest    1 :00  to     2  :1 5 

In  school    2 :15  to     3 :15 

Section  2. 

In   school    1 :00  to     2 :15 

At  rest    2 :15  to     3  :15 

Play  or  gymnastics, 

Temperature   and  lunch    3 :15  to     4 :00 

Return   home    4 :00 

Supper  at  home    6 :30 

To  bed    8 :00 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  work  showed  an  average  gain  in 
weight  of  four  pounds,  temperatures  lowered,  tonsils  and  adenoids 
removed,  teeth  put  in  order  and  kept  clean,  the  custom  of  a  daily 
bath  established  and  a  record  in  scholarship  and  attendance  far 
in  advance  of  anything  these  children  had  previously  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

In  February,  1911,  a  second  open  air  school  was  started  on 
the  roof  of  theCregier  Public  Bath,  1153  Gault  Court,     The  bath 
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Louse  on  the  first  floor,  a  five  room  flat  on  the  second  floor  and 
the  roof  were  placed  without  charge  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Charities  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  erection  of  a  school  tent 
and  a  canvas  shelter  similar  to  those  which  had  been  found  con- 
venient for  the  first  school  made  the  roof  at  once  available. 
Twenty-five  children  were  admitted. 

Every  one  of  these  25  needed  dental  work.  Most  of  them 
needed  operations  for  removing  tonsils  and  adenoids.  When  the 
condition  became  known,  the  North  Side  Dental  Society  offered 
to  furnish  their  services  for  a  free  clinic  if  the  space  and  equip- 


OPEN   WINDOW    ROOM    IX    THE   FRANKLIN   SCHOOL 

ment  could  be  found.  One  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  bath 
bouse  was  set  aside  for  the  clinics;  chair  and  cabinet  were  pur- 
chased; and  the  dentists  have  co-operated  most  generously  in 
giving  their  time  and  work.  Other  physicians  have  taken  care 
of  the  nose  and  throat  clinic.  The  work  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  children  of  the  open  air  school  but  any  needy  child  may  be 
sent  by  the  school  nurses  for  treatment. 

The  physicians  who  examined  the  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  open  air  schools  soon  found  that  many  of  them  were  not  really 
tuberculous  and  yet  they  were  so  far  below  normal  physically  that 
they  were  greatly  handicapped  in  making  normal  progress  and 
development  in  school.  The  experiment  was  made  of  placing 
forty  of  these  children  in  two  ordinary  school  rooms  with  all  the 
windows   constantly  wide  open   and  enough   artificial   heat   intro- 
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duced  to  keep  the  temperature  about  55  degrees.  Two  hot  lunches 
a  day  and  a  rest  period  on  cots  made  the  daily  routine  of  the 
open  window  rooms  approximate  that  of  the  open  air  schools.  A 
physician  and  nurse  employed  by  the  McCormick  Fund  took 
special  charge  of  the  feeding  and  the  medical  supervision  of  the 
pupils.  The  food  and  the  extra  equipment  were  supplied  from 
the  same  source. 

The  rooms  were  opened  in  February.  In  June,  11  of  the  40 
were  able  to  go  back  to  the  ordinary  school  room  as  cured.  All 
gained  in  weight.  All  successfully  completed  their  grade, 
although  at  least  two  hours  was  taken  from  the  usual  school  period 
by  the  lunches  and  the  sleeping  and  no  home  studying  was  per- 
mitted. In  the  first  Elizabeth  McCormick  open  air  school,  during 
the  same  year,  25  children  completed  one  grade. 

In  June,  the  50  children  of  the  two  open  air  schools  went  to 
Camp  Algonquin  with  their  books  and  their  teachers  for  a  month 
of  real  forest  school  life. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  schools,  Drs.  James  A.  Britton,  O.  W. 
McMichael,  W.  A.  Evans,  Henry  B.  Favill,  John  A.  Bobison, 
Theodore  B.  Sachs,  I.  A.  Abt  and  Messrs.  Frank  E.  Wing  and 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  members  ex-offieio,  met  regularly  every  two 
weeks  to  report  on  conditions  and  to  discuss  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  schools. 

So  much  interest  had  been  aroused  by  the  neAvspaper  stories 
of  the  schools  and  so  many  requests  for  information  about  the 
work  came  to  the  office  of  the  United  Charities  that  it  was  decided 
to  issue  an  illustrated  report  of  the  first  year's  work.  "Open 
Air  Crusaders,"  edited  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  was  the  result. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of  the  McCormick  Fund, 
the  first  edition  of  5000  copies  was  distributed  without  charsre  to 
teachers,  physicians,  boards  of  education,  nurses,  anti-tuberculosis 
associations,  architects  and  engineers,  charity  organization  soci- 
eties, women's  clubs  and  interested  persons  all  over  the  country. 
A  second  edition  of  5000  has  been  practically  exhausted  in  the 
same  way. 

This  has  led  to  correspondence  with  cities  in  every  state  in 
the  union  and  with  several  different  foreign  countries.  These  in- 
quiries come  from  interested  groups  and  usually  mean  that  some 
similar  movement  is  aided  by  our  experience. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  schools  have  rendered  is  in 
the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  the  health  needs  of  all 
school  children.  Among  other  things,  they  have  been  a  factor 
in  helping  to  establish  the  new  rule  that  all  windows  and  doors 
in  all  the  school  buildings  in  Chicago  shall  be  opened  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  Formerly  they  were  kept  shut  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  ventilating  system.  The  movement  is  also  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  to  get  recognized  the  individuality  of  the  child.  Many 
needs  have  not  been  hit  by  an  educational  system  which  aimed 
at  a  college  on  a  hill. 
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The  Homeless 

During  the  year  1910-1911,  the  Homeless  Man  Department 
dealt  with  1876  homeless  men.  The  preceding  year  the  number 
dealt  with  was  1209.  There  has  been  accordingly  during  the  last 
year  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  537  of  the  men  were  aided  with 
clothing  and  other  material  relief  for  which  they  gave  some  work 
in  return;  139  were  helped  to  employment;  67  were  given  medical 

assistance.     During  six  n ths  of  the  year  the  Society  maintained 

a  home  for  convalescent  men  at  which  2250  lodgings  were  given. 
With  a  very  limited  equipment  at  its  service,  the  Department  seeks 
to  serve  and  assist  those  applicants  who  appear  to  be  helpable. 
Sometimes,  the  endeavor  to  assist  one  who  seems  unpromising  re- 
sults in  a  very  satisfactory  outcome 

John  was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  born  and  brought 
up  in  one  of  our  congested  sections.  The  parents  were  hard  work- 
ing people.  The  mother,  in  addition  to  her  household  cares,  took 
in  washing  and  other  work.  They  were  able  by  unusual  self-denial 
to  ultimately  pay  in  installments  for  a  home,  but  the  home  was 
overcrowded  and  the  children  were  underfed.  John  fell  behind  in 
his  school  and  took  to  truancy  and  later  committed  other  misde- 
meanors. Five  times  he  was  sentenced  to  the  John  Worthy  School, 
where  he  has  served  six  and  a  half  of  his  score  of  years.  In  free 
labor,  he  has  done  odd  jobs  at  the  punch  press  and  on  the  farm  and 
has  been  deck  hand  on  lake  steamers.  Between  jobs  have  been 
stretches  of  unemployment.  He  had  no  home.  His  parents  had 
died,  leaving  some  property,  but  none  of  it  had  reached  John.  Two 
married  sisters  who  were  caring  for  the  younger  children  refused 
him  more  than  an  occasional  night's  shelter.  When  he  had  no 
money,  he  slept  in  a  barn  or  a  doorway. 

John  was  sent  to  the  United  Charities  by  a  woman  who  saw 
him  looking  for  food  in  a  garbage  can.  After  providing  for  his 
immediate  needs,  his  eyes  were  examined  and  it  was  found  that  his 
vision  was  considerably  below  normal,  a  sufficient  cause  to  account 
in  a  large  measure  for  his  lack  of  adaptability.  Glasses  were  pro- 
vided. A  report  was  secured  from  a  neurologist  who  advised  an 
outdoor  life,  good  food  and  a  general  upbuilding.  A  suit  of  clean 
clothing  and  the  prospect  of  work  seemed  to  awaken  the  boy's  in- 
terest in  himself.  On  account  of  his  record,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  employment  for  him.  In  the  meantime,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian,  he  was  enabled  to  recover  a  small  share 
of  his  parents'  property.  The  neurologist  had  become  much  inter- 
ested in  John  and  advised  that  he  go  to  California  and  live  with 
some  friends  of  the  physician.  Part  of  the  money  from  his  father's 
estate  was  used  for  transportation  and  other  expenses. 

John  has  been  several  months  in  the  west.  When  last  heard 
from,  he  was  attending  night  school  and  acquiring  a  grip  on  life. 
The  experiment  may  fail  but  it  has  been  worth  the  trying.  As 
one   interested  friend  writes,  "Tt  may  be  that  the  boy  will  wind 


up  iii  an  institution  and  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  his  going  that  path." 

The  department  is  alert  to  the  advantage  of  separating  young 
lads  from  the  company  of  the  vagrant  and  the  unemployed  and 
inducing  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  modern  city  is  a 
great  hire  for  the  lads  of  the  country,  many  of  whom,  while  still 
in  their  teens,  start  out  to  see  the  world,  drift  about  for  some  time 
and  finally  land  in  the  vortex  of  the  underworld  of  a  great  city. 
Such  a  one  was  a  young  lad  from  the  southern  mountains.  For 
two  years  he  had  drifted  hither  and  thither,  working  in  factories 
for  a  time,  later  in  the  ice  fields  and  railroad  construction  gangs. 
Plis  last  job  was  in  the  harvest  region  of  the  northwest.  Tired  of 
liis  migratory  life  be  decided  to  return  home  and  saved  enough 
money  to  take  him  there.  On  reaching  Chicago,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  "friendly  rogue"  who  stripped  him  of  his  last  cent, 
leaving  him  alone  in  the  city  moneyless  and  friendless.  Late  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  be  came  to  the  United  Charities.  His  two 
years  of  wandering  had  left  him  still  the  simple,  unsophisticated 
mountain  lad.  His  lodging  was  provided  for.  A  letter  to  his 
mother  brought  an  answer  and  with  it  money  to  send  him  home. 
A  letter,  quaint  and  fragrant  with  the  mountain  flowers  that  it 
contained,  told  us  of  his  safe  arrival.  "Yes,  indeed,"  he  said, 
"it  is  nice  to  be  at  home  once  more." 


Dental  Dispensaries 

Examinations  made  of  22,000  children  out  of  the  425,000  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Chicago  have  shown  that  fully  95 
per  cent  arc  handicapped  by  defective  teeth.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  has  led  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  to  co-operate 
with  other  agencies  in  establishing  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
dental  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of  children  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  such  care. 

The  first  of  these  dispensaries  was  opened  on  April  13,  1910, 
by  the  Englewood  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  and  the 
Stock  Yards  District  Office  of  the  United  Charities.  '  The  dis- 
pensary was  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment by  the  Stock  Yards  District  Council  at  a  cost  of  $500.  One 
hundred  members  of  the  Englewood  Branch  of  the  Dental  Society 
furnish  the  professional  services  free  of  charge. 

The  district  office  passes  on  all  applicants  for  dispensary  care. 
A  graduate  registered  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  She  keeps 
all  records  and  acts  as  the  dentist's  assistant. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  dispensary,  898  children  have  been 
treated.  The  approximate  cost  of  treatment  per  child  has  been 
less  than  ten  cents.  The  dispensary  treats,  fills  with  amalgam. 
cement  or  gutta  percha  and  extracts  children's  teeth.  In  special 
cases,  adults  are  treated.     Tooth  brushes  are  sold  for  a  cent  or  two 


or  given  away.    Dentifrice  and  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the  teeth 
are  distributed. 

A  second  dental  dispensary  under  the  charge  of  the  United 
Charities  was  opened  in  May,  1911,  in  connection  with  the  Eliza- 
beth MeOormiek  Open  Air  School  at  1153  Cault  Court.  An 
appropriation  from  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  equipment  and  the  North  Side  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society  provided  free  professional  service.  Here 
39  children  received  treatment  from  May  to  June. 


Summer  Outings 

Through  the  Summer  Outing  Department,  the  Society  endeav- 
ors to  bring  the  child  of  the  crowded  city  center  into  contact  with 
the  wholesome  country  life.  While  the  extension  of  our  admirable 
park  system,  especially  of  the  small  parks,  provides  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  freedom  of  the  tenement  child  than  formerly,  it  will 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  some  contact  at  least  with  the 
great  wide-reaching  country. 

The  city  born  child  misses  many  things  that  make  up  the  com- 
mon life  of  man.  There  is  for  the  city  child  no  dawn  or  twilight 
marking  the  rim  of  the  day.  Scarcely  also  is  there  any  night 
because  of  the  city's  illumination.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
a  youth  can  give  any  proper  appreciation  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  literature,  art  and  painting.  A  two  weeks' 
sojourn  in  the  country  for  the  city  child  means  not  only  release 
from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  tenement,  and  a  renewal  of  life 
and  vigor  lint  much  more — a  fresh  and  wonderful  experience  of 
nature  and  her  ways. 

Farm  and  Country  Outings 

For  ten  years  past,  friends  in  the  farm  and  village  communi- 
ties of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Iowa  have  entertained 
children  at  the  Society's  request.  The  children  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  but  chiefly  from  the  congested  centers.  Last  year, 
1194  children  were  sent  on  these  two  week  visits.  The  number 
seems  very  slight  compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  who 
could  be  benefited  by  such  an  experience.  The  effect  upon  each 
child  was  positive  and  helpful.  The  contact  with  the  country,  the 
observation  of  the  ways  of  life  upon  the  farm,  the  decencies  and 
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comforts  of  the  farm  home,  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  life — all 
of  these  make  themselves  felt  upon  the  imagination  of  the  young 
visitor. 

Camp  Algonquin 

Besides  the  children  entertained  in  the  farm  and  village  homes, 
the  Society  maintains  a  summer  camp.  Three  miles  north  of 
Algonquin,  along  the  Fox  River,  there  are  twenty  acres  of  fine 
forest  land.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  oaks  in  the  state  are 
to  ]»■  found  there.     On  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  are  the  build- 


THE  GREATEST  ENGINEERING   FEAT   IX   THE   WORLD -EXCEPT  PANAMA 

ings  of  the  Tribune  Hospital.  Last  year,  384  convalescent  women 
and  children  were  cared  for  at  this  hospital  for  periods  varying 
from  one  week  to  one  month. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  grounds  is  the  "Camp"  where  the  well 
mothers  and  children  are  taken  care  of.  Last  summer,  7S9  mothers 
and  children  were  given  ten  day  outings  at  the  Camp.  Year  by 
year,  the  camp  has  gradually  been  equipped  with  buildings  and 
facilities  so  that  the  mothers  and  children  may  get  the  benefit 
from  their  sojourn.  There  is  an  open  air  nursery,  for  example, 
where  infants  are  taken  care  of,  so  that  the  mothers  may  be 
relieved  from  their  constant  care.  Last  year  an  emergency  hos- 
pital was  erected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  care  of  acute  cases 
of  illness.  It  is  an  additional  guarantee  that  the  child  who  happens 
to  fall  ill  while  in  camp  will  get  the  benefit  of  hospital  care,  while 
the  health  of  the  other  children  will  be  safeguarded. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LEANING  TREES 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Pottawatomies  roamed  the  forests  of  northern  Illinois, 
they  loved  to  pitch  their  wigwams  upon  the  hills  along  the  Fox  River.  The  Indian 
mothers,  so  the  legend  runs,  swung  the  woven  cradles  of  the  papooses  from  the  low 
branches  of  the  young  oak  trees  and  thus,  they  say,  occurred  the  bending  of  the 
boughs  along  the  slopes  of  Camp  Algonquin  where  now  rest  and  quiet  dreams  come  to 
the  mothers  and  little  children  from  the  tenements  of  the  great  citv  builded  where  the 
Indians  used  to  hunt. 
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THE     OPEN   AIR    NURSERY   AT   CAMP   ALGONQUIN 

Acknowledgments 

From  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  the  Chicago  Daily  Trib- 
une has  been  interested  in  the  summer  camp  at  Algonquin.  The 
Tribune  Company  has  provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
grounds  and  for  the  erection  of  three  dormitories,  dining  hall  and 
barn,  and  lias  contributed  regularly  to  the  maintenance  of 
expenses. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  early  became  interested  in  the 
camp  and  has  provided  a  large  dining  and  recreation  hall,  cottag?, 
bath  house,  laundry,  ice  house  and  upon  air  nursery.  Last  year 
they  provided  funds  for  the  erection  of  an  emergency  hospital.  In 
co-operation  with  the  Bankers'  Base  Ball  League,  the  Board  of 
Trade  also  built  a  swimming  pool. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  contributions  toward  the  success  of 
summer  outings  has  been  the  co-operation  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
ISTews,  which  by  its  intelligent  interpretation  and  exposition  of  the 
purpose  and  function  of  summer  outings  has  quickened  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  in  this  philanthropy.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Daily  News  contributes  annually  $1,000  toward  this  special 
work. 

The  churches  of  Oak  Park  have  always  maintained  a  contin- 
uous interest  in  and  given  general  support  to  Camp  Algonquin, 
as  the  cottage  which  bears  their  name  testifies.  Last  year  they 
walled  in  and  built  a   house  over  the  spring,  provided  tents  and 
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other  equipment  for  the  camp  and  the  children's  playground,  and 
paid  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  open  air  nursery. 

Day    Outings 

With  the  increasing  park  facilities,  the  necessity  of  taking 
groups  of  children  into  the  country  for  day  outings  is  diminishing. 
Last  year  the  United  Charities  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies 
gave  24-17  day  outings.  These  were  tickets  for  lake  trips  that 
afforded  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  city. 

Co-operation   in   Outings 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  seeking  outings,  the  United 
Charities,  as  in  former  years,  maintained  a  central  registration 
bureau  to  avoid  duplication  of  work. 

The  United  Charities  selected  guests,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
Good  Will  and  Holiday  Home,  negotiated  transportation  for  756 
guests  at  Arden  Shore  Camp ;  1050  for  Camp  Good  Will  and  30  for 
Holiday  Home.  In  the  case  of  fourteen  other  agencies,  transpor- 
tation was  secured  for  2301  recipients.  Fifteen  railroads  utilized 
the  offices  of  the  United  Charities  by  referring  all  applicants  for 
concessions  in  transportation.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  department 
to  ascertain  the  value  to  the  community  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  agency  applying  and  to  discover  if  the  bearers  of  transporta- 
tion requests  were  unable  to  secure  outing  in  any  other  way. 


HOMEWARD    BOUND 


United  Charities  of  Chicago 

SUMMARIZED   STATEMENT   OF   RECEIPTS   AND   DIS- 
BURSEMENTS FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1911. 

RECEIPTS 

Cash    on    Hand    and    in    Banks    October 

1st,  1910 $     4,012.66 

On  Account  of  Revenue: 

General  and  Special  Contributions $268,276.59 

Share  of  Martin  Rverson  Charity  Trust 

Fund    '. '. 2,168.41 

Income  from  Endowment  and  General 

Funds  Invested 17,499.06 

All  other  Sources    11,839.67       299,783.76 

On  Account  of  Endowment  Funds 
Per  Contra  : 

13  Northwestern  Elevated  Bonds  Ma- 
tured          13,000.00 

300  Shares  South  Side  Elevated  Stock.      22,500.00     

$303,796.42 

DISBURSEMENTS 

By  Treasurer : 

Repayment  of  Notes  representing  money 
borrowed  during;  year  ended  Septem- 
ber   30,    1910. 53,500.00 

On  Account  of  Property: 

Algonquin    Buildings    and   Equipment.  .        3,772.71 

On  Account  of  Endowment  Funds 
Per  Contra : 

Purchase      of      South      Side 

Elevated    Bonds $  22,500.00 

On  hand  to  be  re-invested 13,000.00 

The  above  $13,000  cannot  be  used  for 

current  expenses,  but  must  be  re-invested, 

being  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 
On  Account  of  R<  venue: 

Interest 958.53 

By  Superintendent : 

On  Account  of  Revenue: 

District    Relief    and    Relief 
Service : 

Central    $  27,300.31 

Southwestern    17,660.59 

Stockyards    21,336.82 

Englewood    5,866.39 

West  Side   27,289.47 

Northwest     15,850.38 

Northern     15,393.94 
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Lower  North    13,834.00 

South  Chicago   10,367.98 

$154,899.88 
0  Hi  e  /•  Depart  me  nls : 

Mary  Crane  Nursery 11,909.83 

Open    Air    Schools 6,552.18 

Home      for      Convalescent 

Men    1,645.92 

Social    Service    at    County 

Hospital 996.75 

Infant  Welfare    8,136.44 

Dental   Dispensary    360.41 

Summer  Outing 5,985.15 

Camp  Algonquin    3,020.10 

Tribune    Hospital,    Algon- 
quin      4,894.17 


Tribune    Free    Ice    Tickets 

709.40 

"Crusaders"    

3,373.99 
253.91 

Child   Welfare   Exhibit.  .. 

Playground    Supervisor    .  . 

100.00 

General  Office  Relief 

3,991.70 

General      Office      Adminis- 

tration     

33,402.61 

240,3: 

!2.44 

298,463.68 

Dal.  of  Cash  in  Banks  and 

on    Hand    available    for 

Current    needs    at     Sep- 

tember 30th,  1911 

$     5,332.74 

$303,796.42 

CONTRIBUTIONS    RECEIVED 

General    $211,773.72 

Special    20,987.49 

Mary  Crane  Nursery   4,115.00 

Open   Air    Schools 5,975.00 

Tribune   Hospital    3,034.00 

Summer  Outing   16,056.89 

Infant  Welfare    6,334.49 

$268,276.59 

INCOME    FROM   ENDOWMENT    AND   GENERAL   FUNDS 

T.  B.  Blackstone  Fund $  1,020.00 

John   Crerar  Fund    2,000.00 

Anna  S.  Gibbs  Fund 50.00 

Huntington  W.  Jackson  Fund 40.00 

Charles  Kavanagh  Fund    930.00 

Sarah  Miller  Keith  Fund   20.00 

Aurelia  R.  King  Fund   40.00 

Florence  Lathrop  Page  Fund 960.00 
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George  M.  Pullman    Fund    450.00 

Jacob  Rosenberg  Fund   40.00 

Henrietta  Rosenfeld  Fund 50.00 

Elizabeth  Stickney  Fund 400.00 

Charles  G.  Truesdell  Fund 90.00 

Seth  Wadham  Fund   6,930.00 

General    Funds    4,479.06 

$17,499.06 

KECEIPTS    FROM    ALL   OTHER   SOURCES 

Dental  Dispensary   (McCormick  Fund) $  425.00 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 3,457.34 

Tribune  Ice  Fund   1,100.00 

Playground   (McCormick  Fund) 100.00 

Rents    2,362.89 

Mary  Crane  Nursery  (Sales  of  Milk,  Etc) 2,468.70 

Convalescent  FTome   (Board  Refunded) 204.61 

Fresh    Air    School   Receipts 56.85 

Algonquin    Refunds    289.27 

Sundry   Refunds    819.49 

Loans    Returned     50S.06 

Interest     47.46 

$11,839.67 

Relief 

Belief  Service 

Salaries  of  Visitors,  Interviewers  and  As- 
sistant District  Superintendents   $29,215.78 

Rent     $  3,624.57 

Fuel  and  Light 758.65 

Telephone    1,717.74 

Janitor    1,271 .74 

Postage    932.45 

Car    Fare    2.506.33 

Office  Expense    639.41 

Stationery    764.78 

Furniture     513.83 

Salaries    of   District    Superintendents    and 

Clerical  Help 16,361.49       29,090.99 

$58,306.77 
District  Relief 

Rent $21,798.88 

End    4,344.97 

( llothing    3,376.54 

Food 26,663.24 

Medicine    1,525.73 

Diets    11,752.16 

Sanitarium    1,557.17 
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Pensions    11,173.59 

Loans    2,445.62 

Transportation   3,260.94 

Work    3,783.75 

Miscellaneous    4,910.52 

$96,593.11 

$154,899.88 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Society  distributed  for  tbe  Trib- 
une Ice  Fund  202,400  lbs.  of  ice  to  442  families. 
110,700  lbs.  of  ice  to  baby  tents  and  nurseries. 
124  tons  of  coal  donated  by  tbe  Chicago   Coal  Dealers'    As- 
sociation. 

118  pairs  of  glass  given  by  F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 
Disbursed  for  tbe   Soldiers'   Home   Committee   $7,000   annual 
income  to  tbe  dependent  beirs  of  old  soldiers. 

The  District  Offices  are  located  in  and  accessible  to  needy  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  They  seek  to  afford  prompt,  sympathetic  and 
efficient  relief;  to  discover  the  causes  of  distress  in  any  particular 
instance  and  to  rally  the  neighborhood  resources  for  tbe  retrieval 
of  the  family  from  its  distress.  To  this  end  tbe  interest  and  serv- 
ices of  500  volunteer  workers  are  enlisted. 

In  5235  instances  medical  care  was  secured: 

Nurses    1,033 

Doctors   1,455 

Hospitals    419 

Convalescent   Homes    601 

Health  Department    168 

Dispensaries     1,459 

5,235 
In  1530  instances  legal  service  was  obtained: 

Lawyers    147 

Legal  Societies    1,045 

Courts     335 

Miscellaneous    3 

1,530 
Through  personal  service,  relief  was  secured  fur  6,448  families 
from  these  sources : 

Families 

Churches    953 

Societies     1,092 

Relatives,  Friends,  Employers   420 

Benevolent  Individuals    2,975 

Other   Organizations    1,008 

Instances 

Permanent  employment  was   secured   in 918 

Temporary  employment  was  seured  in 767 

Reports   to  interested  people 9,241 
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Mary  Crane  Nursery 

Salaries    $  4,665.66 

Helpers'  Wages   2,046.23 

Power,  Light,  Heat  and   Fuel 1,127.15 

Milk    1,168.83 

Provisions    1,540.27 

Equipment    693.09 

Medicine  and  Dispensary 67.15 

Sewing   Room    (Materials) 119.93 

Kindergarten   (Materials)    16.98 

Stationery   and    Offiee    Expense 197.41 

Telephones,  Postage,  etc 124.26 

Relief  and  Work   142.87 

$11,909.83 

Number  of  days'  care  for  children 18,086 

Average  daily  attendance   59 

Dispensary  treatments  for  sick  children 4,389 

Total  number  of  families  reached 1,225 

Open  Air   Schools 

Salaries    $3,085.99 

Provisions    1,705.23 

Relief  and  Medicine  101.63 

Light  and  Elevator 88.00 

Equipment    1,360.48 

Repairs    26.45 

Telephone,  Carfare,  etc 57.41 

Stationery  and  Office  Expense 18.74 

Miscellaneous    108.25 

$6,552.18 
300    children  attended    the  open  air  schools  and   open    window 
rooms. 

Home  tor  Convalescent  Men 

Provisions    $296.30 

Relief    825.70 

Work 255.07 

Rent    140.00 

Fuel  and  Light   90.33 

Sundries    3S.52 

$1,645.92 

Social  Sendee  Department  at  County  Hospital 

Salaries  of  two  workers $896.00 

Relief 100.75 

$996.75 
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Infant   Welfare 

Director  and  Assistants    $1,319.97 

Nurses  and  Physicians 3,253.63 

Scrubbers,  etc. ' 982.64 

Tent  Erecting,  Carpenter,  Etc 576.10 

Interpreter    43.99 

Equipment 940.19 

Provisions    40.74 

Drugs   230.41 

Laundry    375.23 

Rent 147.00 

Fuel  and  Light 15.66 

Telephone   and  Carfare    61.62 

Miscellaneous    149.26 

$8,136.44 
1187  sick  babies  were  cared  for  at  nine  tent  stations. 

Summer   Outings 

Salaries    $3,678.16 

Traveling    Expenses    of    Agents 1 10.03 

Transportation   520.94 

Milk    427.84 

Relief    27.35 

Postage    766.94 

Stationery 295.75 

Office  Expense    141.12 

Telephone  and  Sundries 17.02 

$5,985.15 

Summer  Outings 

Given  by  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago : 

Country — two  week  outings  in  country  and  farm 

homes   1,194 

Ten  day  outings  at  Camp  Algonquin 789 

Three  week  outing  to  children  of  Open  Air  Schools     51     2,034 

Given  in  co-operation  with  other  agencies : 

The  United  Charities  selected  the  guests  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Camp  Good  Will  and  Holi- 
day Home,  negotiated  the  transportation  for : 

Arden  Shore  Camp 756 

Camp  Good  Will 1,050 

Holiday  Home 30     1,836 

Fourteen  other  agencies 2,301 

Day  Outings    (United   Charities   in  co-operation   with 

otber  agencies)    2,447 


8,61 
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CAMP   ALGONQUIN 

Salaries    $  926.54 

Provisions   1,162.25 

Equipment    392.28 

Fuel   22.06 

Telephone    64.19 

Laundry    139.33 

Car   Fare   136.04 

Express    31.01 

Horse   Keep    58.77 

Miscellaneous     87.63 

$3,020.10 

Tribune  Hospital 

Salaries    , $2,047.83 

Provisions    1,439.58 

Drugs   107.73 

Rcli.-l   3.50 

Equipment 503.00 

Fuel  and    Light 34.57 

Express    63.63 

Laundry     197.79 

Telephone,  Carfare  and  Postage 69.60 

Insurance 209.00 

( )mce  Expense    53.42 

Livery  and  Horse  Feed 164.52 

$4,894.17 
382  convalescent  women  and  children  were  treated  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  periods  of  two  weeks  or  more,  depending  on  the  need 
of  the  patient. 

General  Office  Relief 
Salaries  of  Interviewers  and  Visiting  Housekpr. $2, 954.26 

Food  and  Fuel 55.12 

Transportation    312.18 

Sanitarium  274.98 

Pensions    309.00 

Loans    6.00 

Medicine    3.75 

Work    49.35 

Miscellaneous    27.06 

$3,991.70 

General  Office  Administration 

Salary  of  General  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  District  Secretary,  and 
all  (  8)   Clerical  Service $15,463.02 

Kegistration    3,813.00 
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Inquiry    1,000.00 

Publicity    1,018.05 

Fuel  and  Light 874.38 

Telephone    955.88 

Janitor  and  Maintenance  of  Building  at   167 

K  LaSalle  Street 2,659.66 

Postage    1,962.47 

Carfare    104.85 

Office  Expense    1,193.17 

Stationery    3,654.91 

Furniture    703.22 

$33,402.61 
Besides  the  general  administrative  work  and  the  raising  of 
funds,  the  General  Office  seeks  to  maintain  co-operative  relations 
with  all  organizations  in  the  community  that  are  enlisted  for  the 
common  welfare,  particularly  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  poverty. 

Registration  Department 

Salaries,  stationery,  etc $3,813.00 

Agencies  using  the  Department  regularly  as  a  clearing  house        19 

Cases  cleared  through  these  agencies 31,956 

Reports  made  on  these  clearings 21,639 

Registrations  in  addition  to  above  received  from  nine  district- 
offices  : 
Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery,  County  Hospital,  to  April, 

1911,  and  Homeless  Men  Department 11,566 

Reports  made  on  these  registrations 2,080 

Out  of  town  requests  for  investigations 446 

Cases  cleared  by  societies  using  the  Department  occasionally     958 

Reports  on  these  clearings 280 

Persons  furnished  with  transportation : 

At  request  of  nine  district  offices 214 

At  request  of  individuals 31 

At  request  of  other  institutions 101 

At  request  of  Foreign  Consuls 24 

At  request  of  other  cities 22 

AUDITOR'S  STATEMENT 

We  certify  that  we  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  for  the  year  ended  September  30th,  1911, 
and  have  found  them  correct. 

Properly  authorized  vouchers  were  produced  to  us  for  all  dis- 
bursements made  during  the  year.  , 

We  have  examined  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  have  verified  the  balances  of  cash  on  hand  and  in  the 
bank. 
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The  foregoing  Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts  are  in  accordance 
with  the  hooks  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  and,  in  our 
opinion,  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  its 
affairs  as  at  September  30th,  1911. 

McGregor,  Chase  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Charter 

Since  1857  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  (now  called 
"The  United  Charities  of  Chicago")  has  been,  irrespective  of  sect 
or  party  or  nationality,  the  medium  for  the  distribution  of  the 
general  charities  of  Chicago,  under  the  following  Charter,  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 
An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  Edwin  C.  Larned, 
Mark  Skinner,  Edward  I.  Tinkham,  Joseph  D.  Webster,  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson,  Isaac  1ST.  Arnold,  Norman  B.  Judd,  John  II.  Dunham, 
A.  H.  Mueller,  Samuel  S.  Greely,  B.  F.  Cook,  K  S.  Davis,  George 
W.  Dole,  George  M.  Higginson,  John  H.  Kinzie,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  Jr.,  Erastns  S.  Williams,  Philo  Carpenter,  George  W. 
Gage,  S.  S.  Hayes,  Henry  Farnhani,  William  H.  Brown,  Philip 
J.  Wardner,  and  their  associates  and  successors,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,"  and,  by  that  name, 
to  remain  in  perpetual  succession,  with  power  to  contract  and 
be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  acquire,  hold  and  con- 
vey property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  to  have  and  use  a  common 
seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  by-laws 
fur  the  government  of  the  corporation,  its  officers,  agents  and 
servants. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  this  corporation  shall  be  strictly  of 
an  eleemosynary  nature;  they  shall  be  to  provide  a  permanent, 
efficient,  and  practical  mode  of  administering  and  distributing  the 
private  charities  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  to  examine  and  establish 
the  necessary  means  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information 
of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  putting 
into  practical  and  efficient  operation  the  best  system  of  relieving 
and  preventing  want  and  pauperism  therein. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section,  and  their 
associates,  or  any  ten  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing thereof,  and  organize  said  institution  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  establishment  of  such  constitution 
and  by-laws  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  locate 
and  erect,  or  to  lease,  the  necessary  building  or  buildings,  and  lot 
in'  lots,  and  employ  the  necessary  agents  and  officers  that  may  bo 
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requisite  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act;  also, 
to  receive,  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  and  to  bold  and  use  the  same  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution. 

Sec.  5.  All  money  and  property  received  by  said  association 
shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  in  this  act  specified, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful collection,  custody,  and  distribution  of  its  funds  and  other  prop- 
erty, by  such  bonds  and  other  securities  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  require,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  member  of  said  corpora- 
tion, who  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  or  appropriate  to  bis  own 
use  any  of  the  funds  or  property  of  said  corporation,  shall  lie 
deemed  guilty  of  larceny,  and  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished 
accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  The  business  of  said  company  shall  be  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members, 
and  by  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  said  Board  shall  appoint. 
The  first  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  persons  named 
in  the  first  section,  or  such  of  them,  not  less  than  ten,  who  shall 
attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  at  a  time  and  place  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  by  any  three  of  said  persons,  and  the 
persons  elected  Directors  at  such  time,  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year,  and  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  places,  and  shall 
elect  their  own  officers,  and  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  all 
the  other  agents,  officers,  and  servants  employed  by  the  said 
corporation. 

Sec.  1 .     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  property,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  description, 
belonging  to  said  corporation  shall  be  and  remain  free  and  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  assessments  for  state,  county,  or  city  purposes. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors 
to  make  a  report  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago,  giving  a  full  account  of  all  their  doings,  a  statement  of 
their  expenditures,  verified  under  oath;  also,  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  said  corporation,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  same 
is  appropriated;  also,  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  said  company, 
and  of  all  persons  who  have  contributed  to  the  objects  of  the 
same,  with  the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions ;  together 
with  such  information  as  they  may  have  acquired  concerning  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  the  plans  and 
intentions  of  the  said  corporation ;  which  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  paper  of  the  city,  and  in  such  other  manner 
for  general  circulation,  as  the  City  Council  shall  direct. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
to  appropriate,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  of  money  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  charitable  pur- 
poses of  said  corporation  ;  also  to  allow  said  corporation  to  occupy, 
without  rent,  any  lot  belonging  to  the  city,  for  the  storage  of 
wood,  coal,  or  other  supplies  intended  for  charitable  distribution, 
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or  for  any  other  purposes  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
objects  herein  specified. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  corporation  to  es- 
tablish, as  soon  as  may  be,  one  or  more  offices,  depots,  or  stations, 
in  a  suitable  and  convenient  place  or  places,  in  said  city,  of  the 
location  of  which  public  notice  shall  be  given  and  continued  for 
such  time  as  may  be  needful  to  cause  the  same  to  be  generally 
known  in  the  city,  at  which  places  officers  or  agents  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  direct. 

Sec.  12.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  shall,  ex-officio, 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fix 
the  amount  (if  any)  which  shall  be  paid  to  entitle  any  person  to 
become  a  member  of  said  corporation ;  also,  to  tax  each  member 
of  said  corporation,  annually,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  permanent  expenses  of  said  corporation ; 
also,  to  make  such  persons,  whether  residing  in  said  city  or  else- 
where, who  shall,  by  their  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  be  ad- 
judged by  the  Board  to  be  deserving  of  such  distinction,  honorary 
members  of  said  association,  and  to  establish  life  memberships 
therein  by  the  payment  of  such  amount  as  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine, which  life  membership  shall  be  free  from  any  annual 
assessments. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  establish 
such  by-laws  for  the  proper  management  of  the  business  of  said 
Board,  and  such  corporation  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
to  alter,  add  to,  and  amend  the  same. 

Samuel  Holmes,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  Wood,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  February  16,  1857. 
Wm.  H.  Bissell. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  Any  person  by  contributing  $5.00  or  more  to  its  fund 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  upon  election  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Upon  failure  to  contribute  annually  at  least  $5.00 
his  membership  shall  cease. 

2.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
unless  he  shall  have  become  a  member  of  the  Society  at  least  ninety 
(90)  days  prior  to  such  annual  meeting. 

3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November,  of  each 
and  every  year  in  such  place  as  shall  be  specified  by  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  Eng- 
lish Chicago  daily  paper  ten  (10)  days  before  the  time  of  such 
meeting. 
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4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  he  thirty-six  in  number, 
divided  into  three  classes  of  twelve  each,  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
several  classes  to  expire  in  successive  years.  The  members  present 
at  a  meeting  to  be  called  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  1909, 
shall  elect  nine  directors  in  addition  to  the  twenty-seven  directors 
then  serving,  three  of  said  new  directors  to  be  added  to  the  class 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  annual  election  in  1909  and  three  each 
to  the  classes  whose  terms  expire  respectively  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  1910  and  1911. 

At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  each  annual  meeting,  the  nomi- 
nating committee  hereinafter  provided  for  shall  cause  to  be  posted 
in  the  general  office  of  the  corporation,  a  list  of  not  less  than 
twelve  persons  to  be  elected  as  directors  at  the  annual  meetings. 
Thereafter  but  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting, 
any  five  members  of  the  corporation  may  make  other  nominations 
for  directors  by  posting  over  their  own  signatures  in  the  general 
office  the  names  of  such  nominees. 

At  the  annual  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  1909  and  in 
each  year  thereafter,  the  members  of  the  corporation  shall  elect 
from  all  nominees  twelve  directors  to  serve  for  three  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

5.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Board. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  meeting  whenever  noti- 
fied by  the  President  or  Secretary,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board, 
and  seven   (7)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  select  one  of  their  number 
as  President,  who  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board,  and 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  corporation.  The  Board  shall 
also  select  two  of  the  number  as  1st  and  2nd  Vice  Presidents, 
respectively,  each  of  whom  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
have  all  the  authority  pertaining  to  the  President's  office. 

8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  select  a  Secretary,  who  shall 
keep  a  full  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Board  and  the  Society. 

9.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  a  Treasurer, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  who  shall 
give  a  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Board  shall  determine,  and  which  may  be  increased  at  any  time 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  said  bond  to  be  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  also  that  he  will  deposit 
all  moneys  received  by  him,  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  such 
depository  as  may  be  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board  at  a  regular  meeting,  which  approval  shall  release 
him  from  all  liability  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  such  place  or 
places  of  deposit. 

10.  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

(1)  An  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  nine  (9)  mem- 
bers  which   shall   have   power   in    the   interim   of   sessions   of  the 
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Board  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  the  corporation,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  connection 
with  the  Treasurer,  to  make  or  change  such  investments  of  the 
funds  of  this  corporation  as  they  may  deem  best  from  time  to  time, 
reporting  their  action  to  the  Board  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

(2)  An  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  three  (3)  mem- 
bers whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  all  expenditures  of  the  society. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Old  People's  Home,  consisting  of  two 

( 2 )  members,  which  shall  have  in  charge  all  applications  for 
admission  to  said  Home,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  grant  such 
admission,  if,  after  careful  examination,  it  shall  deem  such  action 
to  be  the  duty  of  this  society.  Its  conclusions  in  each  cas°  con- 
sidered shall  be  reported  to  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Board. 

(4)  A  Committee  on  Hospitals  and  Homes,  consisting  of 
three  (3)  members,  which  shall  have  in  charge  the  relations  of 
this  society  to  the  various  hospitals  and  homes  of  this  city,  not 
including  the  Old  People's  Home,  and  especially  such  as  have 
received  endowment  from  this  society. 

(5)  A  Committee  on  District  Offices  consisting  of  five  (5) 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  with  the  Superintendent,  to  super- 
vise and  report  on  the  work  and  methods  of  the  various  district 
offices  of  the  corporation. 

(6)  A  Committee  on  Co-operation,  consisting  of  three  (3) 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  maintain  and  strengthen  friend- 
ly relations  not  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  between 
this  and  other  charitable  societies,  associations  or  agencies,  local 
and  in  other  cities,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  largest  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  this  society. 

(7)  A  Committee  on  Publication  and  Publicity,  consisting 
of  three  (3)  members,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  reports  and  circulars  issued  by  this  corporation  and  shall  also 
make  public  such  other  information  as  to  the  work  of  this  cor- 
poration as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

(8)  A  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  three  members, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  nominations  for  directors,  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting,  as  provided  for  in  Section  4  of  these  By- 
laws. 

(9)  A  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  eleven  (11)  or  more 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem 
best  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
corporation. 

(10)  A  Committee  on  Summer  Outings,  consisting  of  three 

(3)  or  more  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  with  the  superintend- 
ent, to  arrange  for  and  manage  such  outings  for  women  and 
children  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

(11)  A  Committee  on  the  Inquiry  Department,  consisting 
of  seven  (7)  members,  which  shall  have  charge  of  such  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  persons,  firms  or 
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corporations  as  to  which  inquiries  may  be  received  or  as  to  which 
this  corporation  may  desire  information,  and  shall  make  public, 
through  the  press  or  otherwise,  when  directed  by  the  Board,  such 
information  as  may  tend  to  check  fraud  and  imposture. 

11.  The  failure  of  any  person  chosen  as  Director  to  attend 
three  consecutive  meetings,  without  satisfactory  excuse  to  the 
Board,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the  vacation  of  his 
office  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

12.  These  By-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing or  the  Directors  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  full  Board, 
notice  of  the  substance  of  such  proposed  amendment  having  been 
mailed  by  the  secretary  to  each  director  at  least  ten  (10)  days 
before  the  meeting. 


List  of  Officers 

Charles  H.  Waoker,  President 
*Granger  Farwell,  First  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Second  Vice  President 
Leverett  Thompson,  Secretary 
Ernest  A.  Hamill,  Treasurer 
*Resigned,  Feb.,  1911. 

Directors 

To  Serve  for  One  Year 
Miss  Jane  Addams  Howard  Shaw 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  William  R.  Stirling 

J.  J.  Dan  Thomas  Templeton 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill  Leverett  Thompson 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  E.  H.  Valentine 

Julius  Rosenwald  Charles  H.  Wacker 

To  Serve  for  Two  Years 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson 

Arthur  L.  Farwell  N.  B.  Higbie 

Granger  Farwell  Dr.  Frank  S.  Johnson 

Mitchell  D.  Follansbee  Murry  Nelson,  Jr. 

David  R.  Forgan  Charles  A.  Paltzer 
Frank  O.  Wetmore 

To  Serve  for  Three  Years 

Charles  L.  Allen  W.  S.  Jackson 

Walter  S.  Brewster  Arthur  Meeker 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Adolph  Nathan 

R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.  Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 

Marvin  A.  Farr  Mrs.  Dunlap  Smith 
Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor,  ex-offieio. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chairman 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  Vice  Chairman 

Charles  A.  Paltzer,  Walter  S.  Brewster,  Marvin  A.  Farr,  W.  R. 
Stirling,  Murry  ISTelson,  Jr.,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Charles  L.  Allen, 
Charles  II.  Wacker. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE 

Frank   O.  Westmore,   Chairman 
Julius    Rosenwald,    Benjamin    Carpenter,    Granger    Farwell, 
David  R.  Forgan,  J.  J.  Dan,  Adolph  Nathan,  Walter  S.  Brewster. 
W.  S.  Jackson,  N.  B.  Higbie,  Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 

SUMMER   OUTING   COMMITTEE 
R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine. 

COMMITTEE   ON   DISTRICT    OFFICES 

W.  R.  Stirling,  Howard  Shaw,  Marvin  A.  Farr,  Jane  Addams. 

MARY    CRANE    NURSERY 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  Jane  Addams,  E.  H.  Valentine. 

HOSPITALS    AND    HOMES 

Dr.   Frank  S.  Johnson,  Arthur  L.  Farwell. 

OLD    PEOPLE'S    HOME 

Thomas   Templeton,   Murry   Nelson,   Jr.,   Adolph   Nathan. 

INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT 

W.  S.  Jackson,  Arthur  L.  Farwell,  Mitchell  D.  Follansbee, 
Charles  A.  Paltzer,  J.  J.  Dau,  N.  B.  Higbie. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan.  E.  H.  Valentine. 

NOMINATIONS 

Ernest  A.  Hamill,  David  R.  Forgan,  Granger  Farwell,  E.  H. 
Valentine. 

PUBLICATION   AND   PUBLICITY 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  Charles  L.  Allen,  Mitchell  D.  Follansbee. 

CAMP    ALGONQUIN 

Walter  S.  Brewster,  Murry  Nelson,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Jackson,  Howard 
Shaw. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
Very  Rev.  Walter  T.  Sumner,  Chairman 

GENERAL  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Allinson,  Chairman 
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CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Me.  E.  C.  Wentworth,  President 

Mr.  J.  R.  Walker,  Vice  President 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

Mr.  W.  R.  Stirling,  Secretary 

Mr.  Roy  McWilliams,  Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Com. 

Mr.  Wm.  Alton,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Bartlett,  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Blackstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Blair,  Mr.  Chauncey 
B.  Borland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  C.  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
H.  Clark,  Mrs.  David  Cook,  Mr.  Charles  R,  Corwith,  Mrs.  John 
Cudahy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Dickinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dewey,  Miss  Helen  Drake,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Eldridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Frank,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Glessner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Hoffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Johnson,  Mr.  Noble  B.  Judah,  Jr.,  Miss 
Helen  Judah,  Mrs.  Charles  Kohl,  Mr.  Preston  Kumler,  Miss 
Kumler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Linn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lytton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Meeker,'  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  John  McGann,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Otis,  Miss  Marguaretta 
Otis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Balcom  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Smith, 
Mr.  William  R.  Stirling,  Miss  Dorothy  Stirling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  R.  Tyler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Walker,  Mrs.  James 
M.  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wentworth,  Mr.  George  II.  Web- 
ster, Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 
WEST    END 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Edwin 
H.  Clark,  Mrs.  David  Cook,  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Countiss,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dewey,  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Dickinson,  Miss  Helen  Drake, 
Mrs.  Harold  Eldridge,  Mrs.  George  Glessner,  Miss  Juliet  Kumler, 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Jeffery,  Miss  Helen  Judah,  Mrs.  George  Lytton, 
Miss  Dorothy  Stirling,"  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Walter. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Mrs.  Harold  Eldridge,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Farnum,  Mrs.  George  Lyt- 
ton, Mrs.  John  McGann,  Mrs.  Roy  McWilliams,  Rev.  E.  J.  M. 
Nutter,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Olcott,  Miss  Abby  Raymond,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Sherriff,  Miss  Dorothy  Stirling,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Tyler,  Rev.  David 
Weeks,  Miss  Irene  Wilson. 

SOUTH  END 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cleland,  Mrs.  G.  R,  Hewlett,  Miss  Flora  Manning, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Morrow,  Mrs.  William  Prindle,  Mrs.  John  H.  Scoville. 


ENGLEWOOD  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  Homer  E.  Tinsman,  President 

Mr.  Milton  S.  I.  \  \kh;i;i  \.  Vice  President 

Mr.  William  G.  Colvin,  Secretary 

Mr.  Fulton  B.  Ormsby,  Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  Mr.  George  M.  Brill,  Hon.  McKenzie 
Cleland,  Mr.  James  G.  Elsdon,  Mr.  Henry  Ellsworth,  Rev.  An- 
drew P.  Fors,  Mr.  John  C.  Hetzel,  Mr.  Marshall  F.  Holmes,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Jones,  Mr.  James  J.  Kelly,  Miss  Anna  E.  Nicholes, 
Rev.  Gideon  S.  Ohsland,  Mrs.  Win.  0.  Pearce,  Mr.  W.  Harrison 
Sharp,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Timmins. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Pearee,  Mrs.  John  Jacobs,  Miss  Hilma  Johnson, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnard,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Beilke,  Miss  Nellie  Curtis,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Sittig,  Mrs.  Ida  Damon,  Mrs.  James  B.  Middaugh,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Hihbs,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  VanderVaart,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R,  A. 
White,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Wright,  Mrs.  Chas.  Schiff,  Mrs.  H.  Hathaway, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Delaney. 

FRIENDLY  VISITORS 

Mrs.  James  Middaugh,  Mrs.  Chas.  Schiff,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Price, 
Miss  Nellie  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Beilke,  Miss  Anna  E.  Nicholes, 
Mrs.  R,  A.  White,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sittig. 

LOWER    NORTH    DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Chairman 
Mr.  Charles  Freeman,  First  Vice  Chairman 
Mr.  Uri  Grannis,  Secretary 

Miss  Margaret  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Adams,  Jr.,  Miss 
Dora  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  Bell, 
Mrs.  John  Borden,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Miss  Helen  Brown, 
Mr.  Francis  Butler,  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Child,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Cobb 
Coleman,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Conger,  Miss  Cornelia  Conger,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cudahy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Dobyns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Elting,  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Dexter  Fairbank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  D. 
Follansbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Viles,  Mrs.  Charles  Freeman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Geraghty,  Mrs.  Uri 
Grannis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hamlin,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Hardin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  W.  Holmes,  Miss  Harriet  Hough- 
teling,  Mr.  Lawrence  Houghteling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hunt.  Jr.. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Ina;alls 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Isbam,  Mr.  George  S.  Jackson,  Miss  Ivath- 
erine  .Tones,  Miss  Marjorie  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  KingsDv. 
Mrs.  Dwigbt  Lawrence,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cvru<  H 
MeCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Winterbotham,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCormick,  Mi'.  Chauncev  MeCormick,  Mrs.  Josiah  McRo^e't? 


Mrs.  James  W.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honore  Palmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody,  Miss  Helen 
Poole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Poole,  Miss  Virginia  Pope,  Mr.  George 
Porter,  Miss  Marjorie  Kobbins,  Miss  Marie  Kozet,  Mrs.  Dunlap 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Smith,  Mrs.  Graeme  Stewart,  Mr. 
Douglas  Street,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (J.  II.  Taylor,  Mr.  Russell  Tyson. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Allison,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Maud  P.  Boyes, 
Mr.  Walter  Burr,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Conger,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Fu'rst, 
Miss  F.  M.  Glenn,  Miss  Harriet  Houghteling,  Rev.  Norman  O. 
Hutton,  Sister  Tillie  Jones,  Miss  Koper,  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Mol- 
ehill, Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Morrison,  Miss  Helen  North,  Father  O'Brien, 
Airs.  Augustus  Peabody,  Mrs.  Jane  Skinner,  Miss  Cora  Stuken- 
berg,  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Miss  Adelaide  Walsh,  Rev.  E.  L.  Will- 
iams, Mrs.  Tyler  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  Pope,  Rev.  John  P. 
Miller,  Aliss  Elizabeth  Love,  Miss  Mildred  Magie,  Miss  Katherine 
Baird,  Mrs.  Dwight  Lawrence. 

CLOTHING  COMMITTEE 

Airs.  Wm.  Prescott  Hunt,  Airs.  Samuel  P.  Child,  Airs.  Uri  B. 
Grannis,  Mrs.  Charles  Pope,  Mrs.  Howard  Elting,  Mrs.  Graeme 
Stewart,  Airs.  S.  Cobb  Coleman,  Miss  Lizzie  Laflin,  Mrs.  George 
Payson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Geraghty,  Miss  Chandler,  Mrs.  Edwin  AI. 
Hagar,  Mrs.  Henry  Hooper,  Mrs.  George  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  James 
Houghteling,  Airs.  Augustus  Peabody. 

COMAIITTEE    FROM   THE   JUNIOR   LEAGUE 

Miss  LTarriet  Houghteling,  Aliss  Helen  Poole,  Airs.  Cecil 
Barnes,  Aliss  Catherine  Jones,  Miss  Lila  Houghteling,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burton,  Miss  Margetta  Wesselhoeft,  Miss  Marian 
Forgan. 

NORTHERN   DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  W.  E.  Clow,  President 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bullock,  First  Vice  President 
Mr.  F.  A.  Winslow,  Second  Vice  President 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Palmer,  Secretary 
Mr.  Jesse  Watkins,  Chairman   Ways  mid  Means  Com. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Adams,  Air.  and  Mrs.  IT.  E.  Bullock. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Brooinell,  Rev.  Ingram  E.  Bill,  Air.  and  Airs.  0.  M. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Carson,  Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  E. 
Clow,  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Fitch,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ethan  A.  Gray,  Dr.  John  A.  Gra- 
ham, Rev.  Herbert  B.  Gwyn,  Airs.  Earl  L.  Hamhleton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Berry  Hiss,  Mrs.  George  I.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Page,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Robert  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Dunlap  Smith,  Miss  Martha  Sarver,  Mr.  F.  A.  Winslow,  Miss 
Sophie  Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Watkins. 


ADVISOEY   COMMITTEE 

Rev.  L.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Alden,  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Barnard, 
Miss  Helen  B.  Baird,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bennett,  Mr.  Walter  Butler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clow,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Childs,  Mr.  Archie  L.  Doharty,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Ellersderfer, 
Dr.  John  A.  Earl,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 'Evans,  Mrs.  T.  G.  English, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Fecke,  Mrs.  1ST.  J.  Fellows,  Miss  Forslin,  Eev.  J.  W. 
Funston,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Gundlach,  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Hambleton,  Mrs. 
Chas.  Hille,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry  Hiss,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  George  I.  Jones,  Miss  Sarah  King,  Miss  Claire 
Kenney,  Mrs.  M.  Long,  Mrs.  B.  E.  McBoyle,  Mrs.  McDonald 
Merrill,  Rev.  fin.  N.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Packard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Palmer,  Mrs.  Hattie  Pierce,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps, 
Miss  Mae  Rogers,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Rose,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Rice,  Mrs.  Albert 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stevenson,  Rev.  Arthur  Stephenson,  Miss 
Martha  Sarver,  Miss  Harriet  Steele,  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  Miss  Adelaide 
"Walsh,  Miss  Marian  Warren,  Rev.  M.  G.  Wenz,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wright,  Mrs.  C.  E.  White,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitney,  Miss  Martha 
Thai,  Rev.  Phillip  W.  Yarrow,  Mrs.  P.  Garrity,  Mrs.  Flanagan, 
Mrs.  F.  Hendricks. 

NORTHWESTERN"  DISTRICT 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Louis  M.  Bara,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Beilfuss,  Mrs.  Hannah  Beyer, 
Mrs.  Ida  Carter,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Gager,  Miss 
Margaret  Johnson,  Mrs.  Julius  Koop,  Mrs.  Peter  Kussman,  Miss 
May  MacConachie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Noel,  Mrs.  M.  Osuch, 
Mrs.  James  Otley,  Miss  Marie  T.  Phelan,  Mrs.  John  A.  Prebis, 
Mrs.  Kiekham  Scanlan,  Mrs.  Henry  Schroeder,  Miss  Harriet 
Vittum,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.  M.  McEwen. 

SOUTH   CHICAGO   DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Judge  Edwin  K.  Walker,  President 
Judge  Charles  N.  Goodnow,  Vice  President 
Mr.  Martin  Russell,  Secretary 
Mr.  I.  N.  Powell,  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com. 

Miss  Kate  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Raymond  Ashcraft,  Miss  Anna  Beuswanger,  Miss  Isabelle  Burke. 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Cheney,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  F.  Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Clark,  Mr.  George  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Easthope,  Judge  Sheridan  E.  Fry,  Mr.  William 
Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Gillus,"jiKl°'e  and  Mrs.  Charles  1ST.  Good- 
now, Mr.  E.  Halmboe,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Haves. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Kennedy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  P.  McGoorty,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  K.  Korris,  Mr.  A.  W.  O'Neil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Por- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  N".  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Russell. 


Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Scofield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Seamans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Tiffany,  Judge  Edwin  K.  Walker,  Dr.  William  H. 
Walker,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Young. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
PALMER  PARK 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Aurelius,  Mrs.  Inez  Becker,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Bergman, 
Mrs.  G.  Bloom,  Rev.  Martin  E.  Cady,  Rev.  John  Carlson,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Dorr,  Miss  Sadie  L.  Frazee,  Rev.  C.  H.  Frank,  Rev.  I.  I. 
Goeby,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammar,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Harris,  Mr.  Alfred  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hill,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hillstrom,  Mrs.  Norris  G. 
Holmes,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Howe,  Miss  Abigail  Howe, 
Mrs.  George  E.  Q.  Johnson,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Kabell,  Mr.  Charles  Lyon, 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  McClelland,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moore, 
Dr.  Franc  Morrill,  Miss  Anna  Muller,  Mrs.  H.  Nelson,  Mrs.  T. 
Schmidt,  Miss  May  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Wilson  Stanisfield,  Mrs.  G.  K. 
Stark,  Mrs.  R,  A.  Vile. 

SOUTH  CHICAGO 

Mrs.  Albert  Ahlgren,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ball,  Mrs.  John  Beynon,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Buneaux,  Mrs.  Matthias  Duffy,  Mrs.  John  P.  Gallistel,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Kenney,  Mrs.  Rosa  Klein,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Larkin,  Mrs.  Clara 
Patch,  Mrs.  Lena  Rossenbury,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stark,  Miss  Annie  E. 
Trotter,  Mrs.  Jennie  Tyley. 

WOODLAWN 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beck,  Miss  A.  J.  Barker, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Beyea,  Rev.  J.  N.  Brandelle,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Carpenter, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Doyle,  Dr.  Mary  Frain,  Mrs.  Hau- 
ser,  Dr.  John  McClurkin,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Miller,'  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Mur- 
rell,  Mrs.  Wm.  Potter,  Mrs.  Louise  Pearson,  Mrs.  James  F.  Row- 
ley, Mrs.  J.  F.  Pemberton,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Martin  Russell, 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Wm.  I. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  John  Wohlgemuth,  Mrs.  Lena  P.  Yax,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Young. 

SOUTHWESTERN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Vopicka,  President  .  . 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Petri;,  First  Vice  President 
Mr.  Walter  Rogers,  Second  Vice  President 
Mr.  O.  J.  Fehling,  Third,  Vice  President 
Mr.  C.  G.  Fotjcek,  Secretary 

Mr.  T.  K.  Webster,  Mr.  Eugene  Wendnagel,  Mr.  Albert  Lurie, 
Mr.  William  Kolacek,  Mr.  James  P.  Soper,  Mr.  J.  Hall  Taylor, 
Mr.  James  Stepina,  Mr.  F.  S.  Shaw,  Mr.  Frank  Fucik,  Mr.  Ernest 
Woltersdorf,  Mr.  Joseph  Cermak,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Vaclav  M.  Kodl,  Mr.  R.  G.  Brooks,  Mr.  Emil  Bachman,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Polak,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Kralovec,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Allinson. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Allinson,  Mrs.  Harriet  Mullaney,  Mrs.  France? 
Coss,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Burke,  Mrs.  Dan  Pagenta,  Miss  Minnie  Sorren- 
son,  Miss  Lucile  Hall,  Miss  Helen  Duncan,  Miss  Laura  Vedra, 
Mrs.  Frances  Zegar,  Miss  Gretchen  McCormick,  Miss  Jane  Thom- 
son, Miss  Wanda,  Miss  Sepple,  Miss  Mollie  Weinstein,  Miss  Hel?n 
Freer,  Miss  Eva  L.  Kennedy,  Miss  Bertha  Walb,  Miss  Rose  Zwi- 
hilsky. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  J.  John,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Heister,  Mrs. 

X.  J.  Sinnott,  Mrs.   St.  Alban,  Mrs.  de  Silva,  Mrs.  F.  Barnum, 
Mrs.  A.  Tresselt. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  L.  L.  Barth,  Mr.  William  Kaspar,  Dr.  E.  F.  Napieralski, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Goodwillie,  Mr.  Charles  Novak,  Mr.  Clarence  Wil- 
liamson. 

STOCK  YARDS   DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather.  President 
Mr.  Marvin  A.  Farr,  Vice  President 
Miss  Louise  Fairman,  Secretary 
Mr.  Nathan  B.  Higbie,  Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Bingham,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bird,  Mr.  A.  Miller 
Belfield,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Byllesby,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Cole,  Miss  Naomi  Donnelley,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth S.  Goodman,  Dr.  James  A.  Harvey,  Mrs.  John  J.  Hattsteadt, 
Rev.  V.  H.  Hegstrom,  Rev.  O.  C.  Helming;,  Mr.  Henrv  H.  Hilton, 
Mi-.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Mr.  A.  G.  Lester,  Mr.  D.  M.  Lord,  Dr.  A.  J. 
McCartney,  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell,  Dr.  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell, 
Mr.  L.  F.  Morehouse,  Mr.  Adolph  Nathan,  Miss  Theresi  Neu- 
burger,  Mrs.  John  O'Connor,  Rev.  Herman  Page,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Paltzer,  Miss  Grace  Parminter,  Rev.  H.  E.  Peabodv,  Miss  Laura 
A.  Shedd,  Mr.  A.  F.  Shiverick,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whipple,  Dr.  Herbert 
L.  Willett,  Mr.  Harold  F.  White,  Mr.  F.  Edson  White. 

ADVISORY  AND  FRIENDLY  VISITORS'  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Adams,  Mrs.  Frank  Aid,  Mrs.  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Baldwin,  Miss  Edna  Beyrer,  Miss  Catherine  Clark, 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Theo.  Dahmen,  Miss  B.  M.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Win.  II.  Doran,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Eyles,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Foster,  Mrs. 
Raymond  H.  Gifford,  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Kilkey,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hattsteadt, 
Miss  Houghland,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Irvin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ince,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Jeffry,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Keith,  Mrs.  M.  Lord, 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Marshall,  Miss  Marie  Merrill,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mulvey,  Mrs. 
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W.  J.  McQuaig,  Mr.  Win.  Ayers  McKinney,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Padden, 
Rev.  Walter  S.  Pond,  Mrs.  Evangelia  Probasco,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Richmond,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Seabury,  Mrs.  Sbenkland,  Miss 
Florence  Sherman,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Stansbury,  Mrs.  Thos.  Stenhouse, 
Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Steward,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thomas,  Miss  E.  B.  Trunibo, 
Mrs.  Allen  C.  Wilde,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Wolseley,  Miss  W.  Wurtele, 
Miss  Anna  Zellman. 

WEST  SIDE  DISTRICT 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES— WEST  SIDE 
Very  Rev.  Walter  T.  Sumner.  Chairman 

Miss  Edith  Abbott,  Miss  Lucia  C.  Ford,  Miss  Beardsley,  Miss 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Miss  C.  Louise.  Lewis,  Sister  Wil- 
helmina,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Rompel,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Mabel  Gayton,  Miss 
Jessie  Binford,  Miss  Winifred  Collins,  Miss  Katherine  Schofield, 
Miss  Josephine  Hughes,  Mrs.  George  Haseltine,  Miss  M.  Eraser, 
Miss  Ellen  Persons,  Miss  Myrn  Brockett,  Miss  Margaretta  Brown, 
Miss  Edna  Foley,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Leach,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rae,  Mrs.  Marion 
Lewis,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Schriver,  Rev.  J.  DeBois  Hunter,  Miss  Elnora 
E.  Thomson,  Miss  Sarah  I.  Roth,  Miss  Marion  Scott,  Miss  Louise 
Marshall,  Miss  Alice  Buckland,  Mrs.  Arthur  Manierre,  Dr.  Henry 
T.  Roop,  Miss  Josephine  Ripley,  Miss  Mary  Prentiss,  Miss  Mary 
Preston,  Mrs.  Anna  Watkins,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Elliott,  Dr.  J.  S.  Urie, 
Miss  Adams,  Mrs.  Wm.  R,  Marshall,  Rev.  Benj.  F.  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Berry,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Berry,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Mohr,  Mrs. 
Warr,  Mrs.  Kate  Armstrong,  Miss  Anna  Matthews. 

GARFIELD  PARK  CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  E.  Elsasser,  Mrs.  R.  Madden,  Mr.  F.  J.  Gillette,  Mrs.  S. 
J.  McLaren,  Mrs.  J.  Maher,  Mrs.  Edw.  L.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Hodge,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Elvia  S. 
Wiseman,  Mrs.  Laidley. 

FRIENDLY  VISITORS'  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Edith  Abbott,  Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Miss 
Margaretta  Brown,  Miss  Ethel  Dewey,  Miss  Lucia  L.  Ford,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Linn,  Miss  Agnes  Lowe,  Miss  Anna  H.  Ober,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Urie. 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE 

Miss  Helen  Head,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tenney,  Miss  Catherine  For- 
est, Mrs.  H.  P.  Zimmermann,  Miss  Stevenson. 

APPEALS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  George  A.  Cunning,  Mr.  M.  D.  Lynch,  Miss  Edith  Abbott, 
Miss  Agnes  Lowe,  Mr.  Schwartz,  Dr.  J.  S.  Urie,  Miss  Sophon- 
isba P.  Breckinridge. 
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The  United  Charities  a  Training  School 

One  of  the  most  helpful  relationships  of  the  United  Charities  is 
that  maintained  with  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
The  co-operation  is  mutually  beneficial.  The  students  of  the  school 
have  the  opportunity  for  first-hand  contract  with  the  concrete  problems 
of  poverty  through  personal  work  in  the  district  offices  of  the  United 
Charities,  and  the  United  Charities  has  the  advantage  of  free  service 
of  an  intelligent  and  interested  group  of  visitors,  many  of  whom  by 
reason  of  this  experience  elect  to  enter  the  field  of  charities  per- 
manently. 

The  necessity  for  such  training  and  co-operation  of  the  forces  of 
the  local  society  is  manifest  when  it  is  known  that  over  fifty  workers 
have  left  the  organization  during  the  last  year  to  take  positions  with 
other  societies.      The  following  is  a  list  of  the 

Present  Supervising  Staff  of  the  United  Charities: 

General  Superintendent  —  Eugene  T.  Lies 

General  District  Secretary — Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Briggs 

Registrar  —  Miss  Helen  M.  Crittenden 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Central  —  Miss  Myra  B.  Van  Nostrand 

Englewood  —  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile 

Lower  North  —  Miss  Amelia  Sears 

Northern  —  Mrs.  Florence  J.  Brown 

Northwestern — Miss  Ethel  Bird 

South  Chicago — Miss  Sara  A.   Brown 

Southwestern  —  Miss  Helen  Friend 

Stock  Yards  —  John  J.  O'Connor 

West  Side  —  Miss  Amelia  Sears 

Mary  Crane  Nursery — -Miss  Myrn  Brockett 

Camp  Algonquin  and  Tribune  Hospital  —  Mrs.  Laura  J. 

Collar 
Homeless  Men  Department  —  John  K.   Brenton 
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